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Edward D. Duffield 


O other avocation could have summoned to its pursuit so 

much of the humanness that was inherent in Edward D. 

Duffield as did Industrial life insurance. Gifted with a 
strong mind in a strong body, by a sincere attachment through- 
out his life to his religious affiliation, he made evident that sense 
of gratitude and loyalty to his Creator for so endowing him. For 
loyalty and gratitude were outstanding traits in his truly fine 
character. 


Educated, scholarly and able, he rose early in his profession 
and kept pace with the success he attained in the practice of law 
by an ever widening circle of interest in the problems that con- 
fused others less gifted. That he became a power in the economic 
and political life of his community may well be attributed to his 
understanding of the frailties of man and a willingness unsel- 
fishly to sacrifice that a happier fate befall the afflicted and a 
greater share of contentment be enjoyed by those unable to gam 
the worldly progress which his talents earned for him. » 


His neighborliness and his charity, when they were inspired 
by the work John F. Dryden was doing in the building of a 
human instrument which would allow the light of hope shine 
through the disconsolate darkness that death drapes over humble 
homes, seemed to give the young, aspiring lawyer a new purpose 
in life. More and more his devotion to the cause of insurance 
restricted his attention to other efforts which might lead to re- 
wards of public advancement and wide acclaim so alluring to the 
selfishly ambitious. Rather did he envision always the millions 
to whom life could be made easier by spreading the gospel of 
protection from a pulpit which his genius in financial organiza- 
tion could build sound and enduring. 


Perhaps Edward D. Duffield saw in his neighbor the image of 
the God he worshipped. Looking back over his career, we find 
him always the counsellor, the pleader, the educator and the in- 
surance man. In each identity, the great benefit from his thought 
and labor inured to others. He led a vast humanitarian institu- 
tion, dedicated to the relief of those stricken by life through 
troublous times, ever able to fulfill every contract it undertook. 


No man could go to rest in greater peace than Edward D. Duf- 
field, for across his dreams must pass grateful myriads for whom 
his labor laid a foundation for them to build upon, securely, and 
with reborn hope in the future. 


bd tie 








after 50 years of existence, 
during many of which it has 
been misled by fads and fancy 
phrases, the National Association 
of Life Underwriters is solidly 
and sensibly “back to fundamen- 
tals.” The 1500 life underwriters 
who checked in for the annual 
convention in Houston, Texas, last 
week literally went to school, and 
though the curriculum was thor- 
oughly modern, the basic things 
they were taught were the same 
things that were learned and rec- 
ognized 10, 20 and 40 years earlier 
by the men who built up life in- 
surance into the big thing it is in 
the American scheme. 

It’s gratifying to be able to re- 
port that not one trickster, word 
mesmerist or circus performer 
had a spot on the Houston pro- 
gram. There were some amaz- 
ingly clever and ingenious fellows, 
of course, and some dazzling exhi- 
bitions of selling technique but 
every one of them had life insur- 
ance religion in his heart and 
preached what was pretty much 
fundamentalist doctrine. 

Over and over again speakers 
pounded home these basic truths: 
that the supreme purposes of life 
insurance are to protect a man’s 
beloved wife and children against 
being financially victimized by his 
untimely death, and himself 
against the misery of dependent 
old age; that the prerequisite for 
life underwriting is unbounded 
enthusiasm for and unshakable 
belief in the goodness of life in- 
surance; that the most important 


is: nice to be able to report that 





Charles J. Zimmerman 
Vice-President 
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New President 









HIGHLIGHTING 
CONVENTION + 


success factor in life insurance 
selling is hard, uncompromising 
work; that sales are motivated by 
arousing a prospect’s emotions. 

If it was said once at Houston, 
it was said a dozen times that 
“there are no short cuts to success 
in life underwriting.” 

Thus the meeting did not for a 
minute go astray or fall into fatu- 
ous showmanship. The speaking 
talent was brilliant and developed 
ideas and plans of vast practical 
account for those assembled but 
the reiterated emphasis on first 
principles kept the feet of the lis- 
teners firmly fixed on the ground 
though their heads were, and 
properly, in the clouds. 

In its regular departments 
headed “Prospecting and Selling” 
and “Departmental Digest,’’ The 
Spectator gives, in synopsized 
form, the meat of the various 
papers and addresses on selling 
and management presented at the 
Houston convention. They are be- 
ing covered in this and in the next 
issue of The Spectator. 
















The outgoing president, O. Sam 
Cummings of Dallas, wound up 
one of the most successful admin- 
istrations in the history of the as 
sociation. Mr. Cummings is an or- 
ganizer of uncommon ability—he 
has a national reputation in K- 
wanis and other groups of the 
kind—and his specialized talents 
in this line were markedly evident 
in the progress of association af- 
fairs throughout the year and it 
the crowning Houston convention 
which had no loose ends or arid 
moments. 

He proved to be a speaker @ 
strength and eloquence and his 
address at the formal opening se& 
sion on Wednesday unflinchingly 
came to grips with the really big 
life insurance issues of the day. 

The current vogue for critic 
ing life insurance is uppermost i? 
the minds of all life insurane 
people and President Cummings 
did not neglect it in his talk. He 
characterized much of the crit 
cism as the work of muckraker 
and charlatans, said that most? 
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©. Sam Cummings 
Retiring President 


THE HOUSTON 


By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 
Spectator Staff Writer 


it fell by the weight of its obvious 
self-interest and pointed to the 
record of 100 years of life insur- 
ance in which it had, at various 
times, successfully weathered 
eras of criticism and misrepresen- 
tation. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Cummings is 
not on the side of the “do-noth- 
ings.” He believes in the adoption 
of a continuous and aggressively 
conducted campaign to more ade- 
quately inform the public on the 
background, purpose and uses of 
life insurance. He does not visual- 
ize this program as a “defense” or 
as an “answer” to the detractors 
of the moment, but as a perma- 
hent educational job that should 
be done in good times and bad, in 
times when there are not critics 
and when there are. 

Mr. Cummings intimated that the 
Imitiative in such a campaign 
should properly be taken by the 
companies and pledged full coop- 
eration and support for the pro- 
gram from the agents in the field. 
Of all things on which the pub- 


lic needs enlightenment, Mr. Cum- 
mings sees as most important a 
need for better understanding and 
appreciation of the work and’ ser- 
vice of the life insurance agent. 
The speaker himself then summa- 
rized with succinctness and point 
the function of the life insurance 
agent and his importance to the in- 
stitution and to the public. He 
strongly condemned savings bank 
life insurance because it is based 
on a misunderstanding of this 
function which the agent alone 
performs. 

But apart from the formal pro- 
gram of public relations which he 
advocates, Mr. Cummings re- 
minded the membership that they 
had within their own power the 
means of the most effective form 
of public relations that could be 
attempted, i.e., the “mouth-to- 
ear” advertising. Here is his in- 
spiring thought: 

“If the average underwriter 
must secure at least five inter- 
views a day to make a living, and 
if there are 100,000 career men 


and women in this vocation, that 
means that 500,000 Americans are 
every day receiving a life insur- 
ance message. That represents 
more than one interview each year 
for every man, woman and child 
in the United States. What a mar- 
velous opportunity to carry correct 
information concerning life insur- 
ance and the work of life under- 
writers to the people!” 

After complimenting and en- 
dorsing the work of American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters and the 
National Chapter, C.L.U., Mr. 
Cummings launched into a subject 
very close to his heart: the qual- 
ity of membership in N.A.L.U. He 
explained the new invitational 
procedure in enlisting member- 
ship in the association and said 
that it has been enthusiastically 
received. 

Going on, logically, to the 
agency practices agreement, which 
is intended to eliminate unfit 
agents everywhere and curb part- 
time agents in urban centers, Mr. 
Cummings said that a good job of 
housecleaning had already been 
done and would continue. He then 
added this bit of plain talk: 

“Let us have one point perfectly 
clear—and in mentioning it I in- 
tend no reflection on any company 
whether it is a signatory to the 
agency practices agreement.or not 
—there is not a single field prac- 
tice of any nature which cannot 
be controlled by our companies 
the very moment they individually 
decide they want to control them, 
and are willing to cooperate with 
other companies in their control.” 

(Concluded on page 24) 


Harry T. Wright 
Secretary 
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WRITING A MILLION OR MORE 


Million Dollar Round Table Bright 
Spot of Houston Convention; Survey 
Reveals Composite Picture of Group 


By A SPECTATOR STAFF WRITER 


CONVENTION within a con- 
A vention staged by the mem- 
bers of the Million Dollar 
Round Table at the Houston, Tex.., 
gathering of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters last week 
was as brilliant a bit of business 
as any single phase of the crowded 
program and in many respects it 
is undeniably the best “story” to 
come out of the Houston affair. 
The so-called “millionaires” put 
on a real show in the Texas city and 
you can mark it down in your book 
that this group is destined to play 
a role of increasing magnitude in 
the affairs of the Association and 
in its annual jamboree. The Round 
Table’s chairman for the past year 
and at the convention was Jack 
Lauer, of Cincinnati, who pitched 
into the job with uncommon zeal 
and the fruit of his efforts was 
everywhere evident. A_ blow-by- 
blow account, in fact, of the Round 
Table’s activities would exiaust the 
space of this entire issue of THE 
SPECTATOR. They began with a 
“pre-convention” session in Galves- 
ton over the week-end of the 17th 
of September. On Monday they 
quaffed tomato juice together at 
8.30 A. M., and plunged right into 
a session that lasted long into the 
lunch hour, and after a brief re- 
spite went right back at it until 
6 P.M. Then, on Friday morning, 
they were up on the main conven- 
tion hall stage conducting, for the 
benefit of the entire Association 
membership, “The Million Dollar 
Round Table Hour.” 


Busy Millionaires 


It should not be inferred, how- 
ever, that the Million dollar writers 
are playing house all by them- 
selves. As National President O. 
Sam Cummings pointed out at their 
breakfast, 40 members of the group 
served the outgoing Association 
administration in some capacity, 
including four national trustees. 
They, too, are laborers in the vine- 
yard. Also, it is noteworthy that 
their professed objective is to in- 
crease their membership—in other 
words to induce and attract more 
underwriters to boost themselves 
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into the million dollar class—a 
worthy motive that is of universal 
benefit to the Association and to 
the institution of life insurance. 
A half dozen years ago your 
reporter covered a Million Dollar 
Round Table Conference and tried 
to evolve, from things seen and 
heard there, a composite picture of 
a top-flight producer. This year, 
thanks to an ingenious question- 
naire propounded by Chairman 
Lauer, the job has been done on a 
sound statistical basis, and we can 
tell you, accordingly, that the object 
of our affection is a chap just past 
42 who has been in the business 
for 16 years and cracked his first 
million after 74% years of trying. 
He writes 83 “lives” a year, and 
makes 5 calls a day out of which 











New Officers 


RESENTING the new slate of officers 

elected by the N.A.L.U.: 

President: Holgar J. Johnson, Pitts- 
burgh general agent, Penn Mutual Life. 

Vice-president: Charles J. Zimmerman, 
Chicago general agent, Connecticut 
Mutual Life. 

Secretary: Harry T. Wright, Chicago 
associate general agent, Equitable So- 
ciety. 

Treasurer: Robert L. Jones, New 
York general agent, State Mutual Life. 

Trustees: W. H. Andrews, manager, 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro; 
Earl F. Colburn, general agent, Connec- 
ticut Mutual, Rochester, N. Y.; Wm. 
M. Duff, manager, Equitable Life So- 
ciety, Pittsburgh; Herbert A. Hedges, 
general agent, Equitable Life of lowa, 
Kansas City; Ray Hodges, manager, 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati; Julian 
S. Myrick, manager, Mutual Life of New 
York, New York; Isadore Samuels, gen- 
eral agent, New England Mutual Life, 
Denver. 

Also Frank B. Summers, agency direc- 
tor, New York Life, Boston; Grant Tag- 
gart, agent, California-Western States 
Life, Cowley, Wyoming; J. Hawley Wil- 
son, general agent, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, Peoria; John A. Witherspoon, 
general agent, John Hancock Mutual 
Life, Nashville; John W. Yates, general 
agent Massachusetts Mutual Life, Los 
Angeles. New trustees re-elected for 
two years are Myrick, Hedges and 
Yates; for one year, Duff. Five holdover 
trustees are Hodges, Samuels, Summers, 
Wilson and Witherspoon. 


ae 


he manages 3 real interviews. He 
believes his contacts constitute the 
most important element in his sue- 
cess; effort, second, and knowledge. 
third. And, oh yes, this mythical 
writer of a million is carrying 
$116,000 for himself of the protec. 
tion he recommends to others; no 
shoemaker’s child he. 

To get a flash of the personaii- 
ties, methods and beliefs of some 
of these fellows who write a million 
or more a year, let’s look into a 
few notes casually jotted down as 
a number of them spoke more or 
less informally at the breakfast 
session. 






Success Vignette 





Here’s Ben Ruhl, for example 
representing the Massachusetts 
Mutual in Detroit. He’s only been 
in the business seven years or 8% 
but is a modest, soft-spoken fellow 
who used to play Grade-A college 
football. His capable prospecting 
is what keeps him out in front, he 
believes, and he says simply that 
it’s easier to sell people who have 
money. In a very careful, nor 
presuming way, he has his friends 
“run interference” for him. A half 
a dozen particularly good friené 
who are glad to “keep pitching” f# 
him probably steer him into 





















wards of $300,000 in business: 
year. And here’s an interesting 
angle. He uses a “set” talk toge 





people to help him with conta 
He puts the friend in his place al 
asks, “If you were going to sell lift 
insurance tomorrow, whom ! 
you call on first?” But he leg? 
be known that he never calls ona} 
prospect a second time without# 
appointment. Using these effectir § 
methods he has found that 
enjoy helping him extend his i* 
of prospects. But he always thank 
them for that help and is careft 
to reciprocate whenever possi 
Ruhl writes about 100 lives. 
wants to keep the total at ti 
figure but aims to sell large 
amounts constantly. 

Here’s another ace produce- 
Paul Dunnavan, representing & 
Canada Life in Minneapolis. 
more of the scholarly type; i0 
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business 12 years and specializes 
jn tax cases. Total lives written 
last year were 44. Touching on time 
control he noted that if the average 
million dollar writer earned $30,000 
per year in commissions it made 
each working day worth $120, each 
hour $15, each minute, 25 cents. 
He estimated whimsically that it 
was costing each member several 
hundred dollars to hear his speech 
and said he hoped it would be worth 
it to them. He offered a lot of 
genuinely usable ideas but one of 
the best of them was this: He had 
found, he said, that he was inclined 
to build his clientele among men of 
his own age. All very well, but he 
is getting older each year and 
there is danger of the prospect list 
drying up. So he’s making a defi- 
nite drive now to build up a 
younger clientele to protect his own 
“old age” period in the business. 
He’s starting to write children’s 
lives—sons of present  policy- 
holders. 

Clyde C. Warfield, selling for the 
Great Southern Life in Tyler, 
Texas, went to a convention once 
and came away with an idea that 
has netted him hundreds of thou- 
sands in business. 
seven years in the business and has 
a total of 47 lives. He specializes 


in programming, using the optional 


settlements to realize his clients’ 
special needs. Frowns on hit-or- 
miss selling, claiming that it’s just 
as ridiculous for a life underwriter 


Robert L. Jones 
N.A.L.U. Treasurer 


to Start talking life insurance 
‘cold” to a prospect whose affairs 
he knows nothing about as for a 
doctor to prescribe for a patient 
before examining him. 

Here’s another “new” man in the 


He’s been only 


business—Ron Stever, representing 
the Equitable Society in Pasadena 
—and writing over a million regu- 
larly although his life insurance 
career began but six years ago. 
More surprising still, he went to 
Pasadena, at that time, a total 
stranger. His system? He says 
frankly that it’s taken from the 
systems of others. He built up a 
list of 500 well-to-do people; loaded 
his files with information on them 
gleaned from daily newspapers and 
other sources; plunged into com- 
munity chest campaigns, chamber 
of commerce work, his university 
endowment campaign. He met the 
substantial people of the commu- 
nity and learned a lot about them 
—their financial standing—their 
desires and needs. Then he put on 
a drive, by telephone, by direct 
mail, by all fair means—for inter- 
views. Twenty-five per cent of his 
interviews are now held in his own 
office. It worked, he concluded, in 
Pasadena. 


Round Table Baby 


At the general session on Friday, 
in charge of Million Dollar Round 
Table members, there were four 
featured speakers whose remarks 
are summarized elsewhere in this 
issue. Among them was Lester A. 
Rosen, of the Knight agency of the 
Union Central Life in New York. 
He is the “baby” of the Round 
Table. Twenty-six years old, he 
has written a million a year for 
four consecutive years. Some 
baby! 

And incidentally, no Round Table 
summary would be adequate that 
failed to mention Denis Brandon 
Maduro, who is a sort of an adopted 
son of the group. Mr. Maduro is, 
of course, the brilliant counsel of 
the New York Life Underwriters 
Association. Mr. Maduro claims 
no man is a tax expert but his 
own vast fund of knowledge on the 
question and his uncanny ability to 
dispense it in simple, illustrative 
fashion, belies the statement. Ap- 
pearing on his specialty before both 
Round Table and general session 
groups, Mr. Maduro’s contribution 
was probably the most valuable and 
most appreciated of any single 
speaker on the roster. 

The Round Table chose Paul C. 
Sanborn, general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in Boston, 
as chairman of its executive com- 
mittee to succeed Jack Later. 
Young, versatile and highly accom- 
plished in life underwriting, he 
may be expected to keep the group 
zooming along at its present clip. 
Elected to serve with him on the 


committee were H. G. Mosler, Los 
Angeles underwriter, whose com- 
pany is the Massachusetts Mutual, 
and A. C. Bayless, Great Southern 
Life, who is a Houston man. 


Paul C. Sanborn 
Million Dollar Chairman 


The facts on million dollar pro- 
ducers, as developed from the ques- 
tionnaire among Round Table mem- 
bers, with further data on page 18, 
are as follows: 

Age, 42%, average. 47 are married, 
5 are not. Years in business, 13%, 
average. 

Life insurance personally owned? 
$116,376, average. 

Education: Public School, 3; high 
school, 14; college, 35. 

Do you hold the C.L.U. designation ? 
12, yes; 40, no. If not do you intend 
to try for the C.L.U. designation? 
9, yes; 27, no; 4, maybe. 

Amount of business done in the 
period during which you qualified 
for the 1938 round table? $1,211,344, 
average per member. 

Number of lives written—76, aver- 
age. About how much of your busi- 
ness is done on or through old policy- 
holders? 53% per cent, average. 

Do you set a quota or allotment for 
yourself? 13, by year; 21, by month; 
5, by week; 13, no. 

In your opinion, in the next 12 
months, will the business be: ‘ex- 
cellent, 13; good, 29; fair, 10; poor, 0. 

How much business do you believe 
you influenced to trust companies in 
the last 12 months, including estates 
generally as well as life insurance 
trusts? 25 men influenced $22,950,- 
000; 26 men influenced 106 cases. 

Have you received any business 
through the creation of a trust, or-by 
a trust company reference? 12 men 
received $4,257,000. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Russell Directs Conference 
On Railway Investments 


Called by Chairman Frederick D. 
Russell, president of Security Mutual 
Life, Binghamton, N. Y., the New 
York State Unit of the National Con- 
ference of Investors met Friday, 
September 23, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, to consider actively 
supporting the proposed grade cross- 
ing amendment to the New York State 
Constitution, and to discuss the legis- 
lative program as adopted by the 
Association of American Railroads. 
Support of the grade crossing amend- 
ment was recommended by the execu- 
tive committee of the national 
ference. 

Among the speakers were Fairman 
R. Dick, of Dick and Merle-Smith, 
New York; Congressman Pettengill, 
Indiana, member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee; and 
Charles Miller, General Attorney for 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

Invitations were mailed by Chair- 
man Russell to three thousand mem- 
bers of the New York State Unit. 


con- 


CANADA 





The National Conference of Inves- 
tors is a nation-wide associat’on of 
more than eleven thousand investors 
concerned with the protection of rail- 
road securities. It is said that ap- 
proximately half of all outstanding 
railroad securities are held by inves- 
tors within the State of New York 
and the activities of the New York 
State Unit, therefore, form an impor- 
tant portion of the National Associa- 
tion program. 


Travelers Brings Out 
First 1939 Calendar 


Although it’s a long way from New 
Year’s, the first of the crop of 1939 
insurance calendars has appeared 
fresh from the printer’s. It is the 
Travelers’ calendar, 13 in. by 22 in., 
and presents effectively a group of 
John Rogers statuary for each month. 
The frontispiece of the calendar re- 
produces a typical advertisement such 
as John Rogers used in periodicals of 
the 1870’s and 1880's. 


LIFE CHANGES IN ACTUARIAL DEPARTMENT 


Agency Organization 
To Be Chicago Theme 


S. T. Whatley, cha‘'rman of th 
Sales Research Bureau board of ¢@& 
rectors, and vice-president, Aetna 
will be chairman of the opening se. 
sions of the Life Insurance Sales Re 
search Bureau—Association of Life 
Agency Officers annual meeting g 
Chicago’s Edgewater Beach Hotd 
which will be held November 13 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., map. 
ager of the Research Bureau wil 
present the theme of the meet’ ng, ané 
Jerome Clark, chairman of the Buregy 
committee, and vice-pregi- 
dent, Union Central, will report 
the Bureau’s activities during 193 

John A. Stevenson, executive vice 
president, Penn Mutual, will discus 
an extensive and basic study by th 
Research Bureau on manage. 
ment in other industries. 

The afternoon meeting on Tue 
day, November 1, will be devoted t 
discussions on the organization of th 
agent’s job. B. N. Woodson, will dis 
cuss the opportunities facing ageng 
executives in the broad field of com 
relationships with the estab 
Completing the pm 
gram will be reports on compatj 
plans and activities on this subjet 
by V. H. Jenkins, v_ce-president 
Occidental; W. W. Rothaermel, vice 
president, Continental American; W 
C. Schuppel, executive vice-president 
Oregon Mutual; and Thomas i 
Stokes, supervisor of field educatia 
and sales promotion, Metropolitan 
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J. D. Williamson, B.A., F.A.S., Actuary 


Following the recent announcement of important execu- 
tive appointments in the Canada Life Assurance Company 
comes the news of further senior changes in that company. 
The board of directors have approved the promotion of J. 
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L. K. File, B.A., F.1.A., F.A.S., Chief Actuary 


L. K. 
actuary. 


File, 
These 





D. Williamson and J. G. Beatty to the position of actu 
recently . 
officials 
Canada Life from 19 to 20 years. 


J. G. Beatty, M.A., F.A.S., Actuary 
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Republic National Takes 


Over Western American 


The Republic 
Dallas has taken over the business 
and assets of the Western American 
Life of Albuquerque, New Mexico, un- 
der a contract which has been proper- 
ly approved and filed, it was an- 
nounced by Theo. P. Beasley, presi- 
dent of the Republic National Life. 

The transaction adds about $4,000,- 
000 additional business to that of the 
Republic National, bringing total in- 
surance in force to in excess of $25,- 
000,000, and adds $240,000 more in 
assets. And, through an exchange of 
capital stock of the Republic National 
for Western American assets and busi- 
ness, the paid in capital of Republic 
National was increased by the issu- 
ance of 4440 shares, making the total 
outstanding capital of the Republic 
National $206,740.70. 


Parkinson Voices Demand 
For Clarification of Tax 


Demand for a clearly defined gov- 
ernmental policy on tax-exempt secur- 
ities to end investor apprehensions 
respecting $50,500,000,000 principal 
amount of Federal, state and other 
obligations, including 
wholly tax 


governmental 
$27,900,000,000 
was voiced on Monday by Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president of Equitable Life 
in an address be- 
Financial Ad- 


exempt, 


Assurance Society, 
fore members of the 


National Life of 


LONDON TO NEW YORK 


Leaders of the party of British actuaries en route to New York to attend 
the meetings of the International Society of Actuaries of America are seen here 
as they arrived at Quebec last Thursday on the Canadian Pacific liner Empress 


of Britain. 
Co., of Canada. 


Left to right they are: 


With them is I. A. Miller, actuary in London for Sun Life Assurance 
C. R. V. Coutts, manager and actuary 


of the Provident Mutual Life Assurance Association and past president of the 


Institute of Actuaries; Col. H. J 


. P. Oakley, M. C., actuary of the North British 


and Mercantile Insurance Co., and president of the Institute of Actuaries; Mrs. 


Oakley and Mr. Miller. 








vertisers’ Association at their lunch- 
eon in the Lawyers Club, New York 
City. 

“How are the institutions which in- 
vest the people’s money, such as the 
life insurance companies, to feel about 
buying tax-exempt obligations of the 














Can such things be? 


government when it is very possible 
that the exemption may be voided at 
any minute and when the institutions 
have been notified of the govern- 
ment’s intention of taking away the 
very thing it offers to make its secur- 
ities attractive—tax exemption?” he 
inquired. “It is the duty of the gov- 
ernment rather to clear up the tax- 
exemption question at once and for all 
through constitutional amendment 
than to endeavor to outsmart the na- 
tion’s business men.” 








H. & A. LEADER 


L. D. Cavanaugh, executive vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Federal Life 
Insurance Company, Chicago, who re- 
cently was elected president of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference to succeed the late A. E. 
Faulkner, has begun his new term by 
appointing standing committees of the 
Conference for the next year. Mr. 
Cavanaugh was born in Dodge County, 
Wis., June 2, 1889, and was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin. He 
has devoted his entire business career 
to insurance, serving in the actuarial 
department and as special examiner for 
the Wisconsin insurance department fol- 
lowing his graduation from college and 
later as consulting actuary in Syracuse, 
N. Y. He entered the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Federal Life in 1914 and 
was elected to the position he now 
holds in 1931, Mr. Cavanaugh is a 
member of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety and has long been active in as- 
sociation affairs. 
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N. Y¥. A & H Club Warns 


Against Compulsory Cover 


The fall season for accident and 
health insurance men in New York 
City got under way last Thursday, 
Sept. 22, when the Accident & Health 
Club of New York held its initial 
meeting at Childs Restaurant, Fulton 
and William Streets. 

Featured speaker at the meeting 
was James R. Garrett, manager, 
Eastern A & H department, National 
Casualty of Detroit, and a past presi- 
dent of the club, who spoke on “Com- 


pulsory Health Insurance and Its 
Significance to the Accident and 
Health Business.” Strong opposition 
to the action during the recent ses- 
sion of the New York State Consti- 
tutional Convention in indorsing a pro- 
posal to give the State Legislature 
power to enact into law a bill designed 
to afford compulsory health insurance, 
was registered by Mr. Garrett. It is 
expected, he said, that a bill similar 
to that introduced at the last session 
of the Legislature by Assemblyman 
Wagner will be re-ntroduced. 

The main features of this bill, in 
addition to weekly indemnity for acci- 








responsibility. 


his interests. 






Susuranrce 








THESE ARE YOUR FRIENDS 


The instant your prospect becomes your 
policyholder there springs into existence a per- 
sonal relationship which carries with it a great 


His signature is an endorsement of you— 
an admission that he respects your judgment 
and a tacit notice that he expects you to protect 






Keep up these contacts. Look on your pol- 
icyholders as your future business friends. 


ted) rudential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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dent and sickness, include an elaborate 
system of hospitalization, medical, 
surgical, dental and nursing care not 
only for each employed person earn- 
ing up to and including $40 a week, 
but for every member of his house. 
hold. It provides for the hiring of 
doctors and dentists, and the building 
of hospitals and sanitariums. The 
cost, Assemblyman Wagner said, will 
be only six per cent of the payroll, 
This statement, said Mr. Garrett, is 
intentionally misleading, and in any 
event there is no experience with 
which to substantiate the estimate. 


Destructive Legislation 


On the contrary, it was estimated 
by Mr. Garrett, that he cost, based 
on the experience of his own company, 
could not be less than twenty per cent 
of the payroll. The manufacturer 
would thus be at a hopeless dis- 
advantage as compared w-th competi- 
tors in other states. He would be 
compelled either to move outside the 
state or cease functioning. There 
would be a tremendous tax burden on 
the state itself, and the bill would 
compel practising physicians and den- 
tists either to lose their practice or 
become panel doctors in the employ 
of the state. 


CONVENTION CHAIRMAN 
Nelson A. White, advertising man- 
ager, Provident Mutual Life, has been 
appointed chairman of the convention 













Nelson A. White 


committee of the Life Advertisers At 
sociation. Mr. White will handle é& 
tails incidental to the Associatiot 
convention at Atlantic City, November 
14-16. 
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A.L.C. General Sessions’ 
Program Announced 


Three leading life company presi- 
dents, a famous daily newspaper pub- 
lisher and a prominent educator will 
address the general sessions at the 
33rd annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention, to be held in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 
10 to 13. 

Roy A. Roberts, managing editor of 
the Kansas City Star, of Kansas City, 
Mo., and Dr. E. H. Lindley, chancellor 
of the University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan., are the outside speakers. 
Mr. Roberts will address the A.L.C. 
Wednesday morning, Oct. 12. To 
make it possible for him to do so, 
the annual meeting of the Agency 
Section, scheduled for that morning, 
was moved up to the afternoon, and 
the general session to the morning. 

The annual address by President 
Harry R. Wilson of the A.L.C., and 
the annual report of Col. C. B. Rob- 
bins, manager and general counsel, 
will precede Mr. Roberts’ address. 
Wednesday evening, starting at 7.30 
P.M., an executive session will be held, 
when reports of committees will be 
read, general business considered and 
officers elected. Memorials to mem- 
bers who have died in the year will 
also be read. Greetings from a num- 
ber of organizations will be extended 
by their representatives in the Thurs- 
day morning general session. 


Topics Varied 


Mr. Roberts’ subject will be, ““Where 
Are We Going?” Dr. Lindley will 
give an address on the subject, “Youth 
Cannot Wait.” Bertrand J. Perry, 
president of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, Springfield, Mass., will talk 
on “Investments.” A. N. Mitchell, 
president of the Canada Life, Toronto. 
will speak on “Thrift and Cheap 
Money.” Claris Adams, president of 
the Ohio State Life, Columbus, O., 
will discuss the interesting question, 
“Is Life Insurance Too Large?” The 
annual convention dinner-dance, a for- 
mal affair, will be held Thursday eve- 
ning. 

H. W. Manning, general manager 
of the Great-West Life of Winnipeg, 
Man., will preside as chairman at the 
Agency Section meeting Wednesday 
afternoon. 

W. F. Grantges, agency director of 
the Northwestern National Life, Min- 
heapolis, is to talk on the subject, 
“Organized Activity in the Training 
Process.” Richard R. Lee, vice presi- 
dent and agency director of the South- 
Western Life of Dallas, Tex., will dis- 
cuss “The Human Element as a Fac- 
tor in Cost Administration.” 


“Appraising Qualities Which Make 
for Success,” is the subject of Frank 
F. Weidenborner, Jr., superintendent 
of agencies of the Guardian Life, 
New York City. Alexander E. Pat- 
terson, vice president of the Penn 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia, will give 
“A Survey.” The business session and 
election of officers will wind up the 
Agency Section meeting. 

- . 


Twenty Per Cent Gain 


Stanley J. McAfee, manager of the 
Mutual Life of New York in Char- 
lotte, N. C., reports that paid-for 
business of his agency for the last 12 
months was $3,854,000, a gain of 20 
per cent over the corresponding period 
a year ago. 


Robert R. Dearden, Jr., 
Dies in Philadelphia - 


Robert R. Dearden, Jr., president 
and editor of the United States Re- 
view, died as a result of heart attack 
at his home in Philadelphia last week. 
He was sixty-seven years of age. Mr. 
Dearden, son of the founder of the 
publication, succeeded his father as 
president in 1921 and he had only re- 
cently completed fifty years of unin- 
terrupted service in insurance jour- 
nalism. He was widely known as an 
authority on early editions of the Bible 
and was the author of two books, 
“Milestones on the Great Highway” 
and “The Bible of the Revolution.” 
Funeral services were held Sept. 24. 














IN EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Mention Allentown, Reading, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Lancaster 
and Easton—and the average man pictures pleasant little Penn- 
sylvania towns—not an outstanding market for life insurance. 


Yet Eastern Pennsylvania for many years has been a leading terri- 
tory for Provident Mutual under General Agent Willard K. Wise. 
When he became Vice President, his mantle fell on Charles S. 
Peck and John H. Hartzell, Jr. 
northern part of the territory with headquarters in Allentown. 
Mr. Hartzell took the southern part with headquarters in Reading. 


Peck and Hartzell have done a splendid job. By using the Wise 
“Ten-a-Month” plan and by hammering away at a yearly goal of 
at least $100.000 for every whole time producer, they last year 
actually surpassed every year since 1932. 

Eastern Pennsylvania for Provident Mutual! 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire InsuRANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 


oa 


. ALLENTOWN 
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Mr. Peck took charge of the 


Time marches on in 
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V erdict: 


Disability and Double Indemnity 


ance as originally drawn do not 

readily lend themselves to mat- 
ters of dispute. A single event, upon 
the happening of which any loss would 
be payable, as a rule could be estab- 
lished without difficulty. 

When, however, the simple contract 
was amplified so as to include provi- 
sions calling for double indemnity or 
disability payments, many avenues of 
contention were opened up to all par- 
ties to the contract with the result 
that litigation over policies increased 
in large volume. 


C ance as ori of simple life insur- 


Questions of Fact 

The additional provisions over and 
above that of straight life insurance 
invited disagreement over questions 
of fact with which the contending 
sides would never be in accord and 
which would require the determina- 
tion of a Court of last resort to settle 
the controversy. Beneficiaries and the 
insured were dissatisfied and the in- 
surance companies, themselves, doubt- 
ful not alone of their responsibility 
but also of the remedy that might be 
available to them to resist what in 
their opinion were unjust claims or to 
terminate a liability assumed because 
of fraudulent representations made 
at the time the policy was procured 
and issued. 


Disagreement Still Common 
Even after the expenditure of a 
great deal of money and the passing 
of time, Courts are not in agreement. 
This is shown in matter of Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States v. Kushman, 276 N. Y. 178. 
In that case it appeared that upon 
written applications made by Alex- 
ander Kushman, the insured, in May 
and June, 1931, the plaintiff had is- 
sued two policies of life insurance on 
the life of the insured with the in- 
sured’s wife, Esther Kushman, as the 
beneficiary named in each policy. 
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Both policies contained provisions 
of double indemnity and total and per- 
manent disability benefits. Thereafter, 
the insured made application under 
each policy for disability benefits 
which were allowed by the plaintiff 
and paid for a period of twenty-seven 
months in monthly installments until 
the amount so paid to the insured 
totalled $6,750. Payment of premiums 
during the period in which disability 
payments were made was also waived 
by the company. 

False Statement Claim 

After making such payments, the 
company learned that statements and 
representations made by the insured 
in his applications for the policies un- 
der review were untrue in that the 
insured had falsely represented that 
he had never had or been treated for 
certain stated diseases, and that he 
had not consulted or been treated by 
a physician within five years. The 
company then claimed that immediate- 
ly upon learning of the falsity of the 
representations, it tendered to the in- 
sured the amount of the premiums 
which he had paid with interest from 
the date of payment to the date of 
tender and notified him that it re- 
scinded the double indemnity and total 
and permanent disability provisions of 
the policies and demanded the repay- 
ment of the disability benefits already 
allowed and paid. 

Following the demand upon the in- 
sured, the company commenced an 
action in the Supreme Court of New 
York wherein it sought a judicial de- 
termination that the double indemnity 
and disability features of the policies 
be declared null and void and a money 
judgment for the $6,750 previously 
paid as disability benefits to the in- 
sured. 

No attack was made on the life in- 
surance features of the policies as to 
which there was a one year incontest- 
ability clause. More than one year 





had expired before the commencement 
of the action so that no question wa; 
presented as to the binding effect of 
the life insurance provisions of the 
policies. In some policies the incop. 
testability clause does not apply t 
the disability and double indemnity 
provisions. 
Life Features Uncontested 

The cause of action set forth by the 
company was one in equity though 
coupled with the general cause gf 
action was the demand for a mone 
judgment. Because of this fact, th 
suit was contested at its inception and 
an effort made to dismiss the com. 
plaint upon the ground that the in. 
surance company had an adequate 
remedy at law. Should the Courts » 
hold, rescission would be denied. h 
the Court of original jurisdiction, the 
complaint was upheld. On appeal t 
the Appellate Division, that Court, in 
an unanimous decision, reversed the 
lower Court. In so doing, the Cour 
relied upon what it regarded as wel 
settled principles of law, setting forth 
the remedies available to a person de 
frauded upon the discovery of the 
fraud. 





















As enumerated by the Court, thes § 





remedies were: (1) He might rescind 
the contract and recover in an action 
at law that with which he had parted 
(2) He might bring an action in equity 
to rescind the contract. (3) He might 
stand upon the contract but bring a 
action at law for the damages i 
fraud. The second remedy set forth 
by the Court was held subject to the 















usual rule that no adequate remedy # 
law is available. 








Remedies Available 

Having thus stated the means }j 
which the wrong could be remedied, 
the Court held that the company hai 
rescinded the contract itself and had 
an adequate remedy at law for the 
reason that if successful in the action 
at law to recover the disability pay- 
ments already made the compaiy 
would be protected against possible 
future claims under the same prove 











sions. 

On appeal to the Court of Appeals 
that Court of last resort unanimously 
disagreed with the Appellate Divisie § 
and reached a conclusion directly co 
trary to that of the intermediat 
Court. In its approach to the partie 
lar issue before it, the Court of AP 
peals set forth the principle that # 
action might be maintained in equill 
to cancel a life insurance policy whic! 
does not contain a disability and doubt 
indemnity provision when the acti 
is commenced before the incontet 
ability clause has become effective. I 
then proceeded to its judgment as fol 
lows: 
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In the case at bar the company 
may be liable upon the outstanding 
executory contract for double in- 
demnity in the event that the in- 
sured should die as the result of 
an accidental injury. It should not 
be compelled to wait until the in- 
sured may choose to bring an action 
for one or more monthly install- 
ments claimed to be due him or 
un.il the beneficiary shall bring an 
action under the double indemnity 
provision before availing itself of 
the claim that the disability and 
double indemnity provision of the 
policies is void because of fraud in 
the inception of the policies. Par- 
ties to life and accident insurance 
policies should know definitely what 
their reciprocal rights and liabilities 
are. An insurer should not be help- 
less to compel an immediate deter- 
mination of the question of its lia- 
bility. It should not be compelled 
to set up a reserve against a contin- 
gent liability or which it contends it 
is not liable until such time as the 
insured or beneficiary may decide 
to bring an action. 

It seems clear that appellant has 
not a clear and adequate remedy at 
law. Should it sue the insured ir 
an action at law to recover $6,750, 
the amount paid to him under the 
disability provision of the policies, 
the respondent beneficiary named 
in the policies would not be a 
proper party to such a suit to re- 
cover money damages. Her interest 
in the policies is not a vested inter- 
est in the sense tha! her interest 
may not be divested. Nevertheless, 
she has property rights in the poli- 
cies which make her a proper party 
to this action in equity. (Prudential 
Ins. Co. v. Stone, 270 N.Y. 154.) 


Rights Determined 


It is desirable that her rights as 
well as those of the insurer and in- 
sured should be definitely deter- 
mined in one action in which she 
may be at liberty to protect what- 
ever rights she may have. The fact 
that the complaint alleges that 
plaintiff tendered to the insured the 
amount that he had paid as pre- 
miums and notified him that the 
plaintiff elected to rescind the poli- 
cies does not constitute a rescission 
in the sense that plaintiff is thereby 
relegated to an action at law. (Trav- 
elers Ins. Co. v. Pomerantz, supra.) 

In so far as being relieved from 
its obligations under the outstand- 
ing policies, the appellant could 
gain nothing by a declaration of 
rescission. In any event, the respon- 
dents have not changed their posi- 
tion in any way because of appel- 
lant’s statement. (American Law 
Institute, Restatement of the Law of 
Contracts, vol. 2, § 381.) 

is action is clearly an action in 
equity for rescission. The fact that 
the complaint also demands a judg- 
ment for the amount paid to the 
imsured before the discovery of the 
fraud does not make the action one 
at law. Damages may be recovered 
48 Incident to an action in equity 
for a rescission. We have reached 
the conclusion that in the special 
circumstances disclosed in the rec- 
ord the complaint states a cause of 
action in equity for rescission, 


It is extremely important to note 
the last sentence of the decision. Does 
the Court rely on “special circum- 
stances disclosed in the record” to 
sustain the result reached? If so, 
“special circumstances” may always 
be required in the future to meet a 
similar situation. It may become de- 
batable as to whether “special circum- 
stances” cannot be reduced to the 
simple statement “expediency.” More- 
over, “special circumstances” may be 
found available to the policyholder or 
the beneficiary. 

m 


Thirty Dollar Thursdays 


An Impossible Dream 


M. A. Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, told mem- 
bers of the company’s South Atlantic 
Regional Convention that wild pen- 
sion schemes such as the new “$30 
every Thursday” retirement plan pro- 
posed in California are doomed by 
the same causes of failure as was the 
ill-fated Alberta “prosperity certifi- 
cate” plan which mushroomed and 
collapsed in a few months in 1936. 

“To pay every unemployed man and 
woman of 50 or over a sum of $30 
in real money every Thursday would 
be impossible,” Mr. Linton said, in 
his address. “It would bankrupt the 
state. If the proposed warrants were 
used they would not be accepted as 
legal tender by those selling goods 
and services. 

“Politicians in Alberta issued sim- 





ilar ‘prosperity certificates’ and found 
that merchants would not accept 
them. As a result, the provinee soon 
abandoned the plan and was wiser 
and poorer for the experiment. The 
situation in California would be still 
more serious, since debts to the state, 
counties and cities would be payable 
in the ‘funny money.’ 

“The protection of our old people 
from dependency is, of course, a desir- 
able end. The life insurance com- 
panies have been promoting it with 
millions of individuals for many 
years,” Mr. Linton continued. “The 
Social Security Act aims to supple- 
ment the work of the life insurance 
companies. Crazy currency schemes 
will only harm the cause of old age 
security. They will produce confusion 
and loss wherever tried.” 

a * 


Bermuda for Leaders Club 
Of Continental American 


Continental American men who 
qualify for the 1939-40 Leaders Club 
will go to Bermuda at the end of the 
present qualification period next July, 
according to plans being made by the 
Agency Department of the company 
in Wilmington, Del. 

Those now heading the list for the 
Leaders Club—which is an 18-month 
affair with Continental American— 
are: Harry Greene of the Newark (N. 
J.) agency, leading for president; and 
Milton Berson of the Hancel agency 
in New York City, leading for vice- 
president. 
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dwelt upon at length below. 





MopERN PROGRAMMING 


A’ plan that differs widely from many systems of program selling is the 
“Graph-Estate” now being introduced throughout the country by the 
Guardian Life of New York. Because the plan embraces so wide a scope, 
has a number of unique features and has emerged successfully from the 


test-tube and laboratory stage, its development, theory and practice are 








“Guardian Graph-Estate” 


At a series of eight regional sales 
meetings being held this month at 
focal points throughout the country, 
The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America is introducing to its entire 
field force the new Company program- 
ming plan, called the Guardian 
“Graph-Estate.” 

The Guardian “Graph-Estate” is a 
complete life insurance estate pro- 
gramming plan, built by the Company 
after thorough study of all the suc- 
cessful programming methods in 
general use and actual testing in the 
field. 

The new plan was presented to 
Guardian Managers at three regional 
meetings held last July. A complete 
explanation of the “Graph-Estate” in 
all of its details was given the Man- 
agers at these meetings and it was 
arranged that each Manager should 
select one man in his Agency with 
whom he would further study the 
“Graph-Estate” method of selling and 
with whom he would use the plan 
in actual selling prior to the general 
regional meeting of his group. The 
plan was to be kept secret from all 
other members of the Agency. 

Following this further testing of the 
“Graph-Estate,” the plan would be 
made available to all the Guardian 
Field during the current series of 
regional meetings. 


Method of Presentation 

Two-day sales meetings, attended by 
Guardian Managers and Agents from 
adjacent territories, were scheduled 
in September for Atlanta, Philadel- 
phia, Syracuse, Cleveland, St. Paul, 
Chicago, St. Louis and New York. At 
each of these meetings, Vice-President 
James A. McLain of the Guardian 
introduced the “Graph-Estate” plan, 
outlining the principles underlying 
the Company’s development of this 
sales procedure. 

Superintendent of Agencies Frank 
F. Weidenborner then followed with a 
review of the six main objectives the 
Agency Department had in view when 
building the “Graph-Estate,” and then 
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presented a detailed description of the 
physical elements making up _ the 
“Graph-Estate” portfolio. 

Asst. Supt. of Agencies George L. 
Mendes, third of the Guardian officials 
attending all eight meetings, opened 
the first afternoon’s meeting by pre- 
senting a demonstration of the “Graph- 
Estate” in action in an actual sales 
interview, enacted by a Manager 
and an Agent selected in July for 
field-testing of the new plan prior to 
the general regional meetings. 

The procedure followed in this dem- 
onstration was compared with that 
used in the model interview contained 
in the “Graph-Estate” portfolio and 
the highlights reviewed. Mr. Mendes 
then explained the “Who and When,” 
or prospecting, section of the “Graph- 
Estate” portfolio, describing a num- 
ber of typical prospects and having 
each member of the audience write 
down then and there the name of one 
person he knew who fitted each par- 
ticular description. 

Another reenactment of an actual 
“Graph-Estate” interview had in the 
field was then given by another Man- 
ager and Agent, and the procedure 
followed was again reviewed. 

General discussion of the plan and 
comments by the men selected for 
“Graph-Estate” selling prior to the 
meeting completed the first day’s pro- 
gram. 

On the second morning, Superin- 
tendent of Agencies Weidenborner re- 
ported the results of “Graph-Estate” 
use by all the men who have been 
testing it since early in August. He 
then presented a third demonstration 
of the plan in actual use, reported by 
a third Manager and Agent combina- 
tion. 

A discussion of motivation and its 
importance in the sales procedure and 
suggestions of how to compile a help- 
ful supply of motivating material for 
use with the “Graph-Estate” was given 
by Mr. Weidenborner. 

Vice-president McLain concluded 
the meeting with a review of the 
principles and objectives outlined in 
the opening session and the extent to 








which they have been fulfilled, as 
shown in the actual experiences related 
by those men in the group who have 
used the “Graph-Estate” in the field. 


Description of ““Graph-Estate” 
Physically, the Guardian “Graph. 
Estate” consists of a leather-bound, 
looseleaf portfolio containing an as- 
sortment of graphs and forms. It 
includes a mechanical device for the 
prospect’s use in charting for himself 
the objectives he has for his depen- 
dents and himself. With the portfolio, 
the Agent receives a 20-page booklet 
describing the “Graph-Estate” method. 
Special envelopes have been prepared 
to hold the completed “Graph-Es- 
tate” charts for presentation to the 
policyholder, and there is also a 
leather portfolio comprising a com- 
plete “Graph-Estate” presentation and 
policy digest available for presenta- 
tion to policyholders. 

Complete instructions contained in 
the portfolio cover the approach, the 
presentation itself, preparations for 
closing, prospecting, answering objec- 
tions, motivating the prospect, and 
variations from the procedure sug- 
gested in the model presentation given 
in the portfolio. 

In keeping with the Company’ 
policy concerning sales methods, the 
new plan has been made extremely 
flexible so that it may be adapted for 
use by any type of Agent and for us 
with all kinds of prospects. 

As Vice-President McLain pointed 
out in his introduction of the new 
plan, the “Graph-Estate” is “more than 
a sales device—it is an attitude te 
ward selling. It is based on extreme 
low pressure selling of a strictly pre 
fessional character. In substance, it 
embodies all the sound principles no¥ 
being used by Guardian Agents and 
dresses them up in a fashion designed 
to improve the efficiency of the Agent's 
work both in prospecting and in clo 
ing.” 

Reviewing the problems and trends 
in life insurance selling discernible 
today, Vice-President McLain cited 
the following reasons for believilg 
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that the new plan filled an important 
need for the Agent. 

The Agent today wants to be helped 
to suecceed—wants help that is sound, 
constructive, and timely. He wants 
the guidance of a well-trained, com- 
petent Manager. More than any other 
one thing, he desires a “track” on 
which to run in his salés activities. 

The Agent desires to increase his 
productive selling hours. He wants 
modern sales equipment. And finally, 
he wants larger earnings. 

The increased average size of 
policy when sales are made on a pro- 
gram basis and the effect on stability 
of business of the frequency of pre- 
mium payments were illustrated by 
Mr. McLain. 

Among present day trends, stated 
Mr. McLain, there could be seen a 
return to the “old reliables” in pros- 
pecting, and a trend toward a more 
professional attitude in selling. 

In the “Graph-Estate,” he declared, 
the Company brought to the Field a 
plan for its use “in solving your 
problems and to aid you in the secur- 
ing of those things which you want. 
If you have a plan which is working 
most successfully for you today, we 
do not say to you that you must 
adopt this new Company program. If, 
on the other hand, you are anxious to 
improve the results which you have 
been experiencing, we bring to you a 
plan which has already proved itself 
during our experimental period with 
ita plan which is responsible for 
my statement that these regional 
meetings may prove to be the most 
significant which we in the Guardian 
have ever held.” 

Superintendent of Agencies Wei- 
denborner stressed the following ob- 
jectives which the Agency Depart- 
ment had in mind in preparing 
the “Graph-Estate.” 

1. The plan should contain all of 
the desirable aspects of known pro- 
sramming methods and avoid those 
Pitfalls discovered through use of 
other methods. This ineludes all 
phases of the sales presentation—the 
approach, the presentation itself, and 
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20 $14.25 $13.85 $30.74 $17.82 $25 .66 $42.93 
30 18.81 18.16 35.49 24.22 31.93 43.52 
40 26.81 25.63 42.01 36.96 41.44 45.83 
50 40.96 38.70 Fe oe 52.47 
Wistcéins 66.18 61.87 OE aigehec detain 70.18 











the reasons for the close—and might 
be characterized as “a track to run 
on.” 

2. The plan must be flexible—one 
adaptable by all Guardian representa- 
tives. It must, in addition, be a plan 
which would apply to all types of 
buyers, large and small, single men 
and married men. 

3. It must provide the salesman 
with a low-pressure sales method in 
which the prospect is placed in the 
position of solving his own problem, 
and yet retain for the salesman the 
all-important control over the inter- 
view. 

4. The plan must be so constructed 
as to bring out the best in every 
salesman individually instead of at- 





tempting to conform him to a pattern 
or mold into which every man must 
fit regardless of his own personality. 

5. The plan must provide for in- 
terpretation by the Manager so that 
he, in turn, could fit it to the individ- 
ual members of his Agency. 

6. Distinctive equipment must be 
provided for carrying out the pro- 
cedure of the “Graph-Estate” sale. 

Although use of the “Graph-Estate” 
is entirely voluntary with each Agent, 
the demonstrations and reports of 
users at the various sales meetings 
has resulted in an enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of the new plan throughout 
the Guardian field and it is already 
evident that the new plan will be al- 
most universally used. 





(1937). 


chandising plans. 


JULIAN PRICE, President 
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JEFFERSON STANDARD 
by these 


STANDARDS of QUALITY 


Leading all major U. S. life insurance com- 
panies in rate of interest earned—5.1% 


S. life insurance com- 
panies in rate of interest paid on funds 
left with the company—5% paid every 
year since organization in 1907. 


Leading all major U. 


Leading with a modern aggressive sales 
program featured by outstanding mer- 


The Largest Ordinary Life Insurance 
Company in the South 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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Actuarial 


Term Insurance a Bargain 


Called Pure Illusion 


Why level premium life insurance 
is more advantageous than term in- 
surance, except to cover temporary 
emergencies, was the subject of an 
exhaustive address by M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president, the Provident Mutual 
Life, which featured the forty-ninth 
annual convention of the National 
Assn. of Life Underwriters last week 
at Houston, Texas. President Linton 
said, in part: 

“The claim that renewable term in- 
surance is a bargain is pure illusion. 
Experience has shown that despite 
the low initial cost it is the most ex- 
pensive kind of life insurance protec- 
tion a person can buy. The primary 
reason is the high mortality rate 
encountered under this form of in- 
surance. This results from the re- 
act’on of human nature to the increase 


in the premium rate which occurs 
every time a _ renewal date rolls 
around. Starting out say at age 35, 


it may appear desirable to pay only 
$9 a year for a one thousand dollar 
term policy as compared with $21 for 
an ordinary life policy. 

“However, as time goes on, the 
term premium increases so that in 
the middle fifties its cost uvertakes 
and then exceeds that of the ordinary 
life. At age 65, if protection is to 
be continued, the policyholder who 
has been carrying term insurance 
will have to pay about $80 per thou- 
sand each year for the rest of his 
life, whereas the ordinary life policy- 
holder will still be paying at the orig- 
inal $21 rate corresponding to age 
35 at issue. 

“If we observe say a thousand per- 
sons starting out with renewable term 
insurance, we find that as time goes 
on a number become dissatisfied with 
it as part of a long range life insur- 
ance program. They begin to see 
where it will lead in the matter of 
cost, particularly after a few in- 
creases in premium have occurred. 
The theory as to the separate invest- 
ment fund is found to be more 
theory than fact. They begin to see 
the advantages of a form policy com- 
bining the protection and sayings 
elements under which the premium 
does not increase with advancing age. 

“If they are in good health, they 
are likely to change over to the level 
premium plan either in their own or 
in another company. If they are in 
poor health, they are likely to hold 
on to their renewable term insurance. 
Naturally, if they are not going to 
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live long, why pay the life insurance 
company any more than the barest 
minimum required to maintain the 
policy in force? 

“As a consequence, experience has 
shown that, on the average, the 
poorer risks retain their renewable 
term policies. Therefore the mortal- 
ity rate increases as the years pass 
by and becomes much higher than 
the mortality rate under life and en- 
dowment policies taken originally at 
the same time and at the same age 
as the renewable term policies. This 
results in a higher cost for the sepa- 
rate term insurance than for the in- 





M. Albert Linton 


element in the 
level premium policy. Instead of be- 
ing a bargain, the term 
policy turns out to be precisely the 
opposite. The real bargain is to be 
found in the protection element of 
the life or endowment policy.” 


Production 


surance protection 


renewable 





Million Dollar Producers 


Show How It Is Done 


“How do they do it?” is the ques- 
tion frequently asked concerning mil- 
lion-dollar producers by the less for- 
tunate life insurance agent. Jack 
Lauer, independent agent, Cincinnati, 
and chairman of the Million-Dollar 
Round-Table Hour at last week’s 
Houston convention of the N.A.L.U., 
gave a breakdown of the successful 
million dollar producer in his intro- 


ductory talk at the round table. 

The following cross-section of to- 
day’s million-dollar writer, he sa‘d, 
was produced as a result of a ques. 
tionnaire canvass of the members of 
this year’s Million-Dollar Round 
Table. From the 103 replies received 
as to the 
producers, the following information 
was gathered: 

1. Do you make appointments ip 
advance? 80 said yes, 5 said no, 18 
said sometimes. By telephone—42; 
in person—7; both ways—49. 

2. Approximately what percentage 
of your interviews do you have ip 
your office? Average percentage, per 
member reporting—22%. 

3. Which is most important: knowl- 
edge, effort, or contact? Contact was 
listed first; effort was listed second; 
and knowledge third. 

4. Do you use direct mail? 
no; 34 said yes; 19 said occasionally 
What are your results? Excellent— 
13; good—11; fair—11; poor—49, 

5. Do you use testimonial letters? 
69 said no; 21 said yes; 13 said some. 
How are they obtained? 10—from 
policyholders; 18 — requested; 10— 
volunteered. What are your results? 
Excellent — 10; good 13; fair —2; 
poor—1; builds prestige—2. 

6. Do you use letters or cards of 
introduction? No—61; yes—19; oe 
casionally—21. What are your results? 
Excellent—7; good—13; fair—6; poor 
—1. 

7. Do you believe that you establish 
prestige through belonging to civic, 
political, or social groups? No—19; 
yes—72; yes with reservations—12. 

8. What do you find to be your best 
source of obtaining prospects which 
results in actual business? From pol- 
icyholders was rated as best souree; 
personal contacts was rated second; 
center of influence, third; then end 
less chain, references, and various 
sources. si 

9. In what activities do you partic 
pate in your local Association? 60% 
are actively engaged in some work 
other than attendance. , 

10. What offices have you held! 
51% have held office, exclusive of com 
mittee membership. 

11. How many cases did you pay 
for last year (1937) ?—83 per mem 
ber. : 

12. What was you total paid but 
ness in 1937?—$1,089,101 per mem 
ber. 

13. Do you use an organized sale 
talk? No—56; yes—35; partial—l2 

14. At what age did you enter th 
life insurance business? 28%—ave 
age age. } 

15. How long have you been in tit 
life insurance business? 16 year 
average service. ev 

16. How many years before writif 
$1,000,000.00 annually? 7% year 


average. 
specialize? Yes—5i; 


17. Do you : 
no—50. Taxes—35; business insit 


ance—31; family protection—I ; & 
nuities—16; college education—5; 
gram—16; juvenile—2. 
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Advertising 


Direct Mail an Essential 
Link to Prospecting 


Even the best authorities differ on 
what const:tutes the success-guaran- 
tees of effective direct mail advertis- 
ing, declared Alice E. Roche, C.L.U., 
manager of the sales promotion de- 
partment, Provident Mutual Life, in 
addressing the Women Underwriters’ 
Session of the forty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the National Assn. of Life 
Underwriters in Houston, Texas, last 
week. 

One of these 
Roche continued, 
mailing list is the all-important fac- 
tor. Another holds that the plan of 
the campaign is the keynote of suc- 


authorities, Miss 
asserts that the 


cess. Another sweepingly casts as'de 
all factors save the message—the 
power and pull of copy. Another 
holds that persistency of appeal is the 
determining factor, while by others 
the ignition spark of success is con- 
sidered to be the personal follow-up 
of circularized prospects. It is Miss 
Roche’s opinion that each of these 
factors has a rightful place in the 
sun. 

For purposes of life insurance work 
direct mail advert’sing can be classi- 
fied in five general categories, Miss 
Roche continued. These are: (1) 
contact campaign campaign; (2) re- 


lated interest campaign; (3) pre- 


approach campaign; (4) _ post-ap- 
proach campaign, and (5) series 
campaign. 

The contact campaign is aimed 


specifically at securing replies which 
usually take the form of a request 
for some little possession—a memo- 
randum book, for instance—with an 
accompanying commitment of the re- 
Plier concerning his interest in some 
particular policy. The related inter- 
est campaign is similar to the above 
except that the material requested has 
an immediate reference to life insur- 
ance. The pre-approach campaign 
Paves the way for the visit of the 
agent, while the post-approach letter 
offers an advantageous tie-up with the 
Interview. The series campaign has 
a8 a basic idea an acceptance of the 
fact that every progressive life un- 
derwriter should have a mailing list, 
skillfully compiled, constantly ex- 


panded and as far as possible kept up 
to date, 
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A Social Factor 


{" is not surprising to one who knows 
the institution of life insurance to find 
that it welcomes appraisal as a social 
factor, commented Byron K._ Elliott, 
vice-president and general counsel of 
the John Hancock Mutual, speaking re- 
cently before the convention of agency 
leaders at Quebec. 

"Life insurance is the outstanding ex- 
ample of social engineering. In_ its 
broadest sense, it picks the most crush- 
ing disaster that comes to the individ- 
ual and spreads the burden thinly over 
the many. It is the perfected method 
of relieving human suffering in the place 
and at the time when distress is greatest. 
The only measure which could accom- 
plish more in its field would be an 
actual control over death itself. 

"In fact, life insurance was built to 
the social purpose, and it was built to 
operate without lessening the indepen- 
dence or self-respect of its members. 
It makes available security not obtain- 
able anywhere else, but the benefits 
are matters of contract and not largess. 
It is an agency for the common good 
that preserves the integrity of the in- 
dividual. It furnishes the means to a 
socially important end, but his is the 
credit and satisfaction of voluntarily 
making use of it and receiving its bene- 
fits as the earned reward of his own 
foresight." 


— 





Administration 


Future of Life Insurance 
A Matter of Importance 


What will tomorrow, or next year, 
being to the life insurance business? 
In a thoughtful survey of the pros- 
pects, Harold J. Cummings, vice-presi- 
dent, Minnesota Mutual Life, in ad- 
dressing the Houston convention of 
the N.A.L.U. last week, said in part: 

“Come New Year, life insurance 
may close the book and then spend a 
moment wondering a mite what is to 
go into the record ‘tomorrow.’ Will 
an increasing volume of new sales 
reflect a hoped-for recovery in gen- 
eral business? Will the critics finally 
exhaust their ammunition and cease 
fir:ng? Will unbiased fact-finding if 
there be any investigations serve to 
confirm the American public in a faith 
already made strong by superb per- 
formance during depression? Or may 
the mere holding of an investigation, 
regardless of facts and figures, tend 
to shake that faith? Will then new 
sales suffer further? Might policy- 
holders be tempted even to release 
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equities in policies they already own, 
equities which in many respects they 
can never replace? 

“Tomorrow—what about new sales? 
Tomorrow—what about the business 
now on the books? Tomorrow—what 
about the public confidence which life 
insurance enjoys today? 

“All of which is of great concern 
for us as life insurance salesmen, and 
as members of the National Associa- 
tion. As to fact number one, it may 
well be asked if, at least for the in- 
dividual salesman, there may not be 
a remedy for reduced new sales. If 
so, could that remedy be adopted wide- 
ly by a body such as this? If so, 
could it be so applied as to forestall 
at least some of the ill effects that 
might tend to follow from fact num- 
ber two: varied and increasing at- 
tacks upon the business.” 





State Supervision 


Supervision Not Always 
Welcomed by Agents 


Reactions of the typical insurance 
producer toward state department 
supervision were noted in an address 
by John J. Holmes, Montana Insur- 
ance Commissioner, before the recent 
convention of the California-Western 
States Life. 

“The average producer,” said the 
commissioner, “looks upon an insur- 
ance department as an instrumental- 
ity set up to devise ways and means, 
through rules and regulations of mak- 
ing his path more rocky and imped- 
ing his production progress. 

“Were those who so look upon in- 
surance departments suddenly set 
into a department and called upon to 
assume administrative duties, they 
unquestionably would, as others have 
done, quickly learn they had com- 
pletely overlooked the technical side 
of the busines of insurance and that 
the business, by and large, requires 
unbiased coordination, as experience 
has taught that companies, by reason 
of competitive selling, are not prone 
to effect such inter-coordination as 
will govern competing agents in all 
details. 

“In general, the legal problems of 
insurance and insurance selling, of 
right, should be problems of the home 
office and administrative officials. Too 
often do agents assume the burden 
of such problems and in seeking a 
solution become so embroiled in politi- 
cal issues that they lose sight ofthe 
fact that primarily their business is 
to sell insurance, not to engender 
animus through activities which can 
never lead to production.” 






































































ASSOCIATION NEWS 


President Joe Bullock of the Alabama Association of 
Insurance Agents has appointed the following committee 
chairmen for the ensuing year: Arthur Mead, Montgomery, 
legislative; A. A. Adams, Jr., Birmingham, grievance, and 
Max S. Baum, Montgomery, accident prevention. W. R. 
Mizelle of Birmingham is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, this being an elective office. 

The Columbia, S. C., Life Underwriters Association 
installed its new officers at a recent luncheon meeting. The 
new officers are: President, Bennett Davenport, succeeding 
E. H. Davis; vice-president, Harold DeLorme, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, John Lafitte. 

Women members of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Los Angeles have decided to form a women’s division 
of the association. The new division will hold meetings 
of its own and also urge its members to attend the asso- 
ciation’s meetings. 

The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters will hold 
the first of the season’s sales clinics on October 28. Probate 
Judge John T. O’Connell of Cook County will speak on 
probate matters and conduct an open forum. 

At the Mississippi Association of Life Underwriters 
meeting in Jackson, Sept. 16, the speakers on the program 
were John A. Witherspoon, general agent for the John 
Hancock Mutual at Nashville, Tenn., and trustee of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters; Roger B. Hull, 
managing director of the national association, and Major 
W. Calvin Wells, vice-president of the Lamar Life. 

President Russell L. Hoghe of the Los Angeles Chapter, 
C.L.U., has announced these committee chairmen for the 
coming year: Program, Elden Smith, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; attendance, Walter Westcott, Equitable of New York; 
speakers bureau, Sidney Newcomb, Connecticut Mutual. 

A one-day training conference, sponsored by the North 
Carolina State Life Underwriters’ Association, was held 
at Greensboro, September 12, especially to enable officers 
of local associations to exchange suggestions. 

Sara Frances Jones will address the women’s division 
of the Chicago. Association of Life Underwriters on “Busi- 
ness Insurance” on October 4. 

P. O. Farrell, of Indianapolis, sales manager of a hosiery 
manufacturer, will address the Columbus Association of 
Life Underwriters at its meeting September 29. 

William Harrison, manager of the Houston agency of 
the Union Central Life, will be the speaker at the October 
meeting of the San Antonio Life Managers’ Club. 

The Chicago Chapter, C.L.U., will hold the first of its 
educational lectures on October 3. John O. Todd will talk 
on working methods. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Prudential Insurance Co. has announced that four- 
teen employers have acquired salary allotment insurance 
for their workers. The fourteen concerns, in each in- 
stance employing fewer than 100 workers, are as follows: 
Burrs Meat Market, Peoria, Ill.; Bernalillo Mercantile Co., 
Grants, N. Mex.; Soy Bean Processing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; 
Alton Laundry Co., Alton, Ill.; McDonough Hosiery Mills, 
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Atlanta, Ga.; Milne Hosiery Mills, Cleveland, Tenn.; Asso. 
ciated-Retail Credit Bureau, St. Louis; Laher Spring-Tire 
Co., Spokane, Wash.; Alford Bros., Gloster, Ga.; Mohana 
Electrical Co., Houma, La.; Miami Parts & Spring Co, 
Inc., Miami, Fla.; Ford Paint & Varnish Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Transport Motor Co., Spokane, Wash., and Loren. 
son & Mathews, Inc., steel fabricators, Dickson City, Pa, 
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NNIVERSARIES of the past few years invariably 
remind me that we are living through a mighty 
interesting chapter of history and always I am intrigued 
by the mental debate that unconsciously gets under way 
in my mind. The subject is: Resolved That it is Better 
to Live in an Interesting Period of World History. The 
negative argument that I would have been better satis. 
fied with an uninteresting period generally has the better 
of this little game of grown-up make believe, wh'ch may 
be a tip-off on the placid and unadventurous nature of 
my character, but before marking this negative tone down 
too radically, it might be well to pause and remember 
that life insurance itself was originated for the purpose 
of taking much of what we term “interest” out of the 
lives of men, women and children. I mean, I found the 
period of 1931 to ’36 extremely interesting, but there had 
previously been a range of years during which I read 
little excepting the baseball news in the daily papers and 
I still remember that tranquil interlude most pleasantly. 
The insurance policy is, of course, designed not only t 
level the hills and valleys of the economic landscape, but 
to do a little soundproofing in the four walls of a man’s 
home and his life as well. 
* * * 
UST now, the anniversary responsible for the recur 
rence of this thought is jointly shared by the National 
Association of Life Underwr‘ters and myself. The agents’ 
organization has just concluded its forty-ninth annual 
convention and I am reminded that I commenced taking 4 
serious interest in its affairs just ten years ago, although 
the first meeting I attended was that gala gather:ng i 
the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C. Paul Clam 
presided and was succeeded in office by S. T. Whatley. 
Doc Bagley—was that his name?—led a distinguished 
group of conventionites through the same setting- 
exercises that he then featured over the radio for th 
Metropolitan Life, right up on the platform in front a 
2000 delegates, and Bill Stedler broke his suspenders ® 
an earnest effort to keep up with the squatting routine 
This was before the “No stoop, no squint, no squat” 
movement swept the country and also before Stedlet 
became streamlined. 
7 on > 
HAT was truly a proper convention to impress! 
young-in-service insurance journalist. Four outs 
ing company executives featured the speaking progr 
in the persons of the late Edward D. Duffield, of the 
Prudential; Frederick H. Ecker, of the Metropolitat 
Thomas I. Parkinson, of the Equitable, and H. H. A™ 
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!NEWS 


D THE FIELD 


A retirement pension plan to make certain that all em- 
ployees “may be sure of reasonably adequate incomes on 
and after retirement from active work” has been adopted 
by the Denver National Bank, Denver, Colo. In announcing 
the new arrangement, Roblin H. Davis, president of the 
financial institution, disclosed that it would be administered 
by the Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 
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strong, of the Travelers. In one of the sessions, Clarence 
Axman told one of the “Off the Record” boys that he 
would prefer to leave the room rather than obligate 
himself to mainta’n forever silence, on account of he 
might already know the impending secret and would 
prefer to use his own judgment, or words to that effect, 
and Johnny Francis and all the other competing reporters 
who were getting out daily issues of their papers wrote 
down notes so furiously that I contracted a third-degree 
case of writer’s cramp trying to emulate them. We all 
went to the Wh'te House, where all the leaders were 
photographed with President Hoover and I saw Miss 
Cornell in the Age of Innocence at one of the capital’s 
playhouses. But the things I remember best were Bill 
Stedler’s broken suspenders and the $4.50 dinners that 
Tom Cullen would order so nonchalantly and which I 
would share merely by uttering an awed “I’ll have the 
same.” Oh yes, there was another item that impressed 
me greatly. The life insurance industry had just passed 
the hundred bill’‘on in force mark and great was the 
rejoicing. The meeting was heralded as marking the 
inauguration of the era of the second hundred billion 
and one of the speakers asked leave to correct that slogan 
to read “The decade of the second hundred billion.” He 
received unanimous approval of his optimistic revision, 
but something went wrong down at the power house and 
the new decade was in trouble before it was six weeks old. 
i. ~~ ~ 

IX WEEKS from the middle of September, 1929! What 

a change of pace Old Man Economics developed in 
that short period between my initiat‘on into the ranks 
of convention reporters and my second trip, which took 
me to the Edgewater Beach in Chicago for the joint 
meeting of the Life Agency Officers Association and the 
Sales Research Bureau. At the Chicago lake front hotel I 
heard a young Bureau actuary give some of the results 
of the first comprehens‘ve analysis of first, second and 
third year production, and I heard Vice-president James 
A McLain of the Guardian make out a splendid case 
for institutional advertising. He had high hopes that 
another twelve months would see the companies lined up 
behind the plan, which they were, except that they lined 
up behind it and booted it all over the lot. And there 
have been millions of words indited since that day on the 
subject of first-year production, too, but anyway the man 
who called it the decade of the second hundred billion 
was only nine-tenths wrong. And it has been an inter- 


esting decade, but just look at the start the next one is 
getting! 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Continental American Life Insurance Co. has opened 
an office in Cumberland, Md. District manager for the 
office will be A. Parker Arnett, who for some months has 
been supervisor in the Baltimore branch office of the Con- 
tinental American. 

The twentieth anniversary of Noble E. Glassbrook’s 
connection with the Ohio National Life Insurance Co. was 
recently celebrated at Lansing, Mich., where Mr. Glass- 
brook has his headquarters as manager of the company’s 
central division. President T. W. Appleby of the company 
was the chief speaker at the luncheon. 

E. J. McCormack, former executive of the Columbian 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. and a former president of the 
Association of Life Underwriters, Memphis, will be an 
assistant to Elmer H. Andrews, administrator of the wage- 
hour division of the Social Security Administration, when 
it begins to function October 25. 

Under order of the court, Robert L. Bowen, insurance 
superintendent of Ohio, has taken over for liquidation the 
United Home Order of Cleveland. It has $83,000 assets 
and $113,000 liabilities. 

The Home Life Insurance Co. of New York has re- 
entered North Carolina and has appointed John J. Eich- 
horn as general agent at Greensboro. 

The Central Life of Illinois, Chicago, has taken over 
the Rural Bankers Life of Dixon, Ill., which was organ- 
ized about three and one-half years ago and has approx- 
imately $3,500,000 of insurance in force. On December 
31, 1937, the Central Life had nearly $59,000,000 in force. 

The Protective Club of the Protective Life Insurance 
Co., returned to Birmingham, Ala., recently from a twelve- 
day cruise from New Orleans to Vera Cruz and Mexico 
City. Next year’s convention will be in New York city 
during the World’s Fair. 

The district office of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. at Creston, Iowa, is being removed to Mount Ayr. 
W. P. Renner, of Sikeston, Mo., and Lawrence Hamilton, 
of Creston, will be in charge of this district. 

The tenth agency building round table for Connecticut 
Mutual Life general agents was held by the company 
September 12-17, at the home office in Hartford. 

License to write life insurance in Nebraska has been 
issued to the North American Life & Casualty Co. of 
Minneapolis. 


DEATHS 


Edward D. Duffield, 67, president of the Prudential In- 
surance Co. of America, director of numerous companies 
and chairman of the board of trustees of Princeton Uni- 
versity, died at South Orange, N. J., September 17. (More 
extended notice appears elsewhere in this issue.) 

Dr. Raynault Dobson Richman, 53, surgical adviser of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Co., died at West Hartford, 
Conn., September 16. 

Frederick White, 68, founder of White & Odell, Minne- 
apolis, state managers for the Northwestern National 
Life of that city, died at Rochester, Minn., September 13. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HE GUARDIAN LIFE of New York is introducing, 

at regional conventions held throughout the country, 
a new sales plan called the Guardian Graph-Estate, 
based on minimum needs programming. The new plan 
is officially presented at all of these meetings by Vice- 
President James A McLain, Superintendent of Agencies 
Frank F. Weidenborner and George L. Mendes, assis- 
tant superintendent of agencies. The plan is a method 
of programming and consists chiefly of what the com- 
pany considers the best program selling ideas which 
have been developed by experience. This is the first 
time the Guardian Life has presented a complete selling 
plan. Formerly it acted as a clearing house for sales 
ideas which its agents found on trial to be successful. 
The principal medium of the plan is a large leather- 
bound portfolio containing not only pages for analysis 
of estates of various kinds, but also a complete expla- 
nation of how the Graph-Estate can be used as a simple 
and direct method of planning the achievement of the 
life objective of most men. It includes approaches, 
recommendations on means to avoid pitfalls in planning 
estates, answers to objections, interview dialogues and 
various other helps to the agent. The agency depart- 
ment of the Guardian Life has been working on this 
sales plan for some time, and from results of its 
laboratory experiments is confident that it has evolved 
an eminently satisfactory and completely adequate 
sales medium. 


OTES on New Yorkers:—Lawrence E. Simon, general agent, 

Massachusetts Life, will be tendered a testimonial dinner 
on November 22 at the Essex House by the life insurance division 
of the New York and Brooklyn Federation of Jewish Charities. 
* * * Ralph H. Waldo has been appointed assistant manager to 
Joseph V. Davis, general agent, Equitable Society. * * * The 
initial Fall luncheon meeting of the Brooklyn Life Managers Assn. 
on September 2! saw Alfred G. Correll, New England Mutual, 
take over his new duties as president, and Jack Warshauer, 
Guardian Life, those of secretary-treasurer. 


HE faculty for the educational course of the Life 

Underwriters Assn. of New York City has been com- 
pleted and began operating yesterday, September 28, 
when John A. Stevenson, vice-president, Penn Mutual, 
opened the series with a talk on “The Job of Selling.” 
Sessions will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania each 
week until January 26, with classes scheduled in the 
afternoon, between 4 and 5.30 o’clock. Benjamin D. 
Salinger, Mutual Benefit, chairman of the course, re- 
ports that the enrollment is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. John M. Hughes, managing secretary of the 
association, is on the receiving end of these applications, 
while Osborne Bethea, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
New York City, is chairman of the faculty. The talk 
on October 3, on “Fundamentals,” will be given by 
Leroy N. Whitelaw, C.L.U., Prudential, and that of 
October 11, on “Needs and Life Situations,” by George 
P. Shoemaker, C.L.U., Provident Mutual. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The Pan-American Life Insurance Co. of New Orleans 
has appointed Richard S. Nauts as general agent for its 
Houston territory, effective September 1. Mr. Nauts suc. 
ceeds Messrs. Wood & Gay, former Pan-American general 
agents and loan correspondents, who found it necessary 
to resign as general agents in order to devote additional 
time to personal affairs as well as to their duties as loan 
correspondents for the Pan-American in their section, in 
which capacity they will continue to represent the com. 
pany. 

Joseph V. Davis, general agent of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in New York, has appointed Ralph H, 
Waldo as assistant manager of the agency. Mr. Waldo 
has been with the Equitable since 19385 and was one of the 
founders of the Life Supervisors Association of New York 
City. 

About 100 agents of the Joseph D. Bookstaver agency 
of the Travelers Insurance Co. met recently at the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, New York, to honor Saul Rosenstein, sales 
promotion manager, on his twentieth anniversary with the 
agency. At the same time Manager Elias Klein announced 
that the agency’s life insurance training course would open 
on October 11. 

The Ohio State Life Insurance Co. has announced the 
appointment of Samuel M. Carroll, of Uniontown, Pa., as 
a general agent of the company. The following have been 
added to the staff of the general agency of the company in 
Philadelphia: Paul E. Cooper, C. Lester Updegrave, G. L. 
Hub, Alfred W. Stauffenberg, David N. Redfield and 
Martin Lensch. Thomas H. Walters is the general agent 
in Philadelphia. The field force of the company is now 
putting on a special campaign in honor of President 
Claris Adams. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life at Chicago, has announced that the 
agency’s brokers’ sales seminars was inaugurated Sep- 
tember 26. They are the outgrowth of the sales train- 
ing courses which Mr. Zimmerman has conducted for 
several years. The courses this year will be under super- 
vision of William Siegmund, brokerage supervisor of the 
agency. Mr. Zimmerman and others will give the lectures. 

The ten men-of-the-year to September 1, for the Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa, are: W. T. Leverett, San Antonio; R. P. 
Tucker, Elgin; Joseph Janciar, Pittsburgh; G. A. Specht, 
Minneapolis; B. H. Demarest, Grand Rapids; W. L. Leavy, 
Forth Worth; P. L. Ferguson, San Francisco; J. D. Walsh, 
Sioux City; J. M. Houlahan, San Francisco, and J. § 
Smith, Chicago. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. has ap- 
pointed William A. Kerry as general agent at Worcester, 
effective October 15. He succeeds George M. Duvall, who 
will continue his connection with the agency as associate 
general agent. 

A testimonial dinner to Lawrence E. Simon, general 
agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life in New York, wil 
be tendered by the life insurance division of the New York 
and Brooklyn Federations of Jewish Charities on Tuesday, 
November 22, at the Essex House, 160 Central Park South. 
Mr. Simon was last year’s chairman of the federations 
life insurance division. 
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John H. Jamison, who resigned September 1 after thre 
years with the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, his 
decided to return to field work and is joining the sale 
force of the Northwestern Mutual Life. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles has appointed 
Gradus J. DeKock as general agent at Des Moines, lows 
Thomas G. Corley as state manager for Arkansas at Little 
Rock, and L. E. Pennewell as general agent at Minne 
apolis. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 
By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ITH the annual sessions of the American Life Con- 
BP vention “just around the corner,” executive eyes are 
turning toward problems that are general and which can 
their relation to the entire business. 
inevitably be investments, with their 
correlated factors of bond issues, mortgage returns, prop- 
erty management and similar items. The results of re- 
cent “party political circles clearly indicate 
a leaning toward conservatism on the part of the voters 
in affected states and this has helped somewhat in mak- 
ing the opinions of portfolio officials more optimistic. 
Evidently they foresee a trend toward better stabilization 
of values, especially in the returns from government 
issues. Also, apparently, they feel that a real swing to 
the Right in party politics will produce a healthier tone 
for business in general and that that will be evidenced 
in their 


be discussed in 
Among such will 


purges” in 


own concerns. 


. ss 


LTHOUGH production difficulties, as such, are not primarily 
A‘. concern of the American Life Convention (they being 
specifically the forte of the Life Agency Officers who meet in Chi- 
cago the first week of November), the program of the A.L.C. meet- 
ing will undoubtedly strike that note somewhere during the aria. 


Every executive has "viewed with alarm" the drop in life insurance 


production and has striven to offset it during the year. An ex- 
change of views, frankly and openly, on the causes and cure of this 
Admittedly, losses in 
Against this is the 


fact that within the past two months many of the country districts 


drop should provide interesting discussion. 
volume have been heavy in industrial centers. 


One result has been that several of the 
smaller Mid-Western companies have been able to list substantial 


have shown increases. 


gains, particularly in Nebraska and Kansas. 


* * * 


that it would be a good thing if the 

A.L.C. and the Life Presidents Association were to 
formulate, jointly, an expression of life insurance execu- 
tive opinion on the subject of the current SEC alleged 
investigation. Perhaps the A.L.C. could move in that 
the coming annual sessions. Then the Life 
Presidents could agree or disagree at the meeting of that 
association. Probably the decision as to whether a public 
statement should be jointly should be left in the 
hands of the committees of both bodies. If 
silence should be decided upon, no harm would have been 
done. If a statement be decided upon, a united 
front would be vitally necessary. Public action of either 
body without the other would hardly be politic. 


| seems to me 


direction at 


made 
executive 


public 


* * *~ 


N line for the presidency of the A.L.C. is W. T. ("Tom") Grant, 

president of the Business Men's Assurance of Kansas City and one 
the really great factors in Western insurance affairs, both life and 
wccident and health. 
many years to a day when a party of us went fishing for cod off the 
Sloucester Coast during a session of the Health & Accident Under- 
witers Conference. | seem to recall swinging a flopping cod almost 


My own acquaintance with Tom goes back 


itto his lap! What | got in exchange for my act of lese majeste 
"8 @ good-humored smile. That's how Tom meets business troubles 
~with a smile and a kindly word. Behind the smile is a fine sense of 
tiplomacy, a keen brain and a vast experience with men and their 
things, His knowledge of insurance operation, both company and 
gency, is tremendous. 





A SILENT PARTNER THAT 
IS NOT VERY “SILENT” 


The Shield Man has a powerful partner that 
works with him in the field—the company’s own 
50,000-watt radio broadcasting station, WSM— 


on the air 18 hours out of every 24. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Bernard L. Connor 


Basil S. Walsh 
SECRETARY 


PRESIDENT 


Independence Square 














ASSOCIATION NEWS 


W. Scott Smith, past president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Agents Association and one of the company’s 
leading producers in St. Louis, has been appointed general 
agent at Louisville, effective October 1. He will succeed 
Henry K. Hill, who will return to personal selling. 

The top ten Bankers Life of Iowa agencies in the year 
to September 1 are: San Antonio, Des Moines, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Cedar Rapids, San Francisco, Minneapolis, 
Indiana, Madison and Mason City. 

Fred D. Schwengel has been appointed general agent 
at Davenport by the American Mutual Life of Des Moines, 
in charge of three Iowa and three Illinois counties, it was 
recently announced by John J. Moriarty, agency vice-pres- 
ident. 

Marcus A. Ryan, who has been associated with the San 
Antonio (Tex.) agency of the Southwestern Life, has been 
appointed associate branch manager for the San Antonio 
territory. 

The Morton & Morton St. Louis Agency of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life led all agencies of the company in 
August, with a gain of 51 per cent in new business over 
that of August, 1937. 

The Colonial Life Insurance Co. has appointed Rudolph 
Hopf manager at Newburgh, N. Y., and William T. Ginger 
manager at Jamaica, L. I. 

The State Mutual of Worcester, Mass., has announced 
the appointment of Robert C. Mix, who has been field 
assistant in the home office agency department since 1936, 
as general agent for the state of Connecticut with offices 
in New Haven and Hartford. 
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N.A.L.U. 


(Concluded from page 7) 


Mr. Cummings concluded his 
address with a mention of the 
study of ‘‘Compensation of 
Agents” which the association is 
presently engaged in. He believes 
that the institution of this re- 
search was the most important 
new project of his administration 
and said that nothing they had 
done had called forth so many 
comments and such intense inter- 
est. He explained that the topic 
was so broad and the study of 
such magnitude that it may be 
several years before it will de- 
velop actionable conclusions. 

Politics enjoyed the piquancy 
of a dash of Angostura at Hous- 
ton. The election to the presi- 
dency of Holgar J. Johnson, of 
course, was entirely in line with 
prediction and custom. This dy- 
namic young man, who is general 
agent for the Penn Mutual in 
Pittsburgh, has been vice-presi- 
dent for the past year and has a 
distinguished record of service in 
association work. Likewise, the 
selection of Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, Connecticut Mutual, Chicago, 
for vice-president, was a foregone 
conclusion. A dark horse who 
came in, however, was Harry T. 
Wright, Chicago, former Million 
Dollar Round Table chairman 
who was elected secretary. If suc- 
cession in office is observed, it will 
mean the election a few years 
hence of two successive National 
presidents from Chicago. 

When it came to electing trus- 
tees, the convention stampeded 
and insisted on retaining a man 
who had been passed over by the 
nominating committee. The man 
was Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life 
of New York, one of America’s 
outstanding underwriters and a 
man who has rendered vast per- 
sonal service to the membership 
of N.A.L.U. Prejudice against re- 
taining former presidents on the 
board of trustees was the reason 
for the failure of the committee to 
renominate him. A write-in vote, 
however, rode Mr. Myrick into of- 
fice with the greatest of ease. 


Flowers Named General 


Agent 


William J. Sieger, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies of the 
Bankers National Life of Montclair, 
N. J., has announced the appointment 
of Wallace R. Flowers as general 
agent in Salisbury, Md. 
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Trend of Ordinary 
Sales for August 


Reversing the usual seasonal trend, 
a larger volume of Ordinary Life 
insurance (exclusive of Group) was 
sold in August this year than in July, 
according to data just released by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, Hartford, Connecticut. The 
Bureau’s figures are based upon the 
reports of 54 contributing companies 
increased to represent sales of all 
companies in the United States. 

Sales for August were down only 
16 per cent as compared with a year 








...a Proving Ground for Management 


The ‘‘thirties”—the years beginning with 





ago, the smallest decrease which has 
occurred in any month since January, 

A third indication of the definijt 
upward trend in sales is the fact that 
the monthly decrease of 16 per cent 
in comparison with last year is cop. 
siderably smaller than the decreas 
of 21 per cent for the year-to-date 
period. Th's was true of all sections 
except the East South Central, and 
of 30 of the 48 states. 

For the year-to-date period, aggre. 
gate sales have passed the quarter 
billion dollar mark in four states, 
California, Illinois, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. 








1930—will go down in history as a severe proving 
ground for sound business management, the life 
insurance business included. 


A significant measure of the management 
of a life insurance company, and an important 
index of its strength and safety, is the relation of 
current cash income to current cash disburse- 


ments. 


At all times during the critical period of the 
‘thirties’? N¥NL’s normal cash income has ex- 
ceeded its cash disbursements by a wide margin. 
Even in the depths of the depression, cash income 
was more than half again as much as all cash 
demands made upon the Company. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


0. J. ARNOLD, parswerr 


STRONG~ Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


EWSPAPERS—at least in the Eastern states—have 

been dividing their front pages during the past 
week between the hectic developments in Europe and the 
hurricane in the Northeast. As to the former—our stock 
markets have been more sensit've to war threats than 
this column was ready to admit two weeks ago; there 
js yet, at the beginning of this week, confusion mingled 
with a reluctance to believe that nations would start 
another world war while memories of the last one are 
still viv:'d. Around the edges are signs that, given any 
encouragement of relief from war, the markets would 
show real strength. 

WEEPING northward, the hurricane and its atten- 

dant floods and fires are estimated to have caused 
damages amounting to about $400,000,000, with com- 
paratively little of that covered by insurance. Destruc- 
ton must of course be followed by construction and 
thus the demand for all kinds of building commodities. 
Quite apart from that, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board has just reported that it finds many “most en- 
couraging” factors in the outlook for home building in 
the Autumn and early Winter; an excellent demand for 
home loans from savings and loan associations con- 
tinues, and urban foreclosures are decreasing rapidly. 

* * . 
LTHOUGH both steel output and automobile pro- 
duction increased last week, while electric power 
output rose to peak for the year, one disturbing factor 
in the domestic scene is the railroad problem. The rail- 
roads have stated that the 15 per cent wage cut 
announced last May would go into effect on Oct. 1, and 
the rail unions have countered with a str'ke vote. Fol- 
lowing the procedure outlined in the Railway Labor Act, 
President Roosevelt has named a six-man committee to 
prepare legislative recommendations. 
* * 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 

ended Sept. 17 and 24, 1938, accord'ng to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


Sept. 17 Sept. 24 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials 138.21 134.73 135.77 135.50 
30 rails 21.50 19.59 20.07 19.71 
100 stocks ....... 103.20 100.18 101.06 100.76 
30 bonds ....... 84.28 82.82 82.91 83.10 


TEEL ingot production in the United States rose 2 

points last week to 47.5 per cent of capacity, The 
lron Age estimates. How much addtional increase will 
come in the next month or two depends mainly upon the 
automotive industry. Threats of war in Europe have 
80 far had no very distinct effect on the steel market. 

® ok is 

UROPEAN developments, with their quick changes, 

have brought corresponding fluctuations in the com- 
mod'ty markets. December cotton closed at 7.86 cents 
48 against 7.77 the week before. After violent waver- 
ing, wheat prices on the Chicago Board of Trade closed 
% to 1% cents off from the previous week, while corn 
showed little change except for December contracts, 
Which lost 2% cents; oats registered practically no 
change, and rye gained 1% to 1% cents. 








COMPANY CHANGES 


At the September meeting of its board of directors re- 
cently, important promotions were made in the official 
staff of the Prudential Insurance Co. of Newark. Charles 
B. Bradley, formerly general solicitor, was elected general 
counsel to succeed the late Alfred Hurrell. Valentine 
Howell, associate actuary, becomes vice-president and 
actuary as successor to the late James F. Little. Carrol 
M. Shanks was elected to succeed Mr. Bradley as gen- 
eral solicitor. 

Directors of the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, 
have elected Paul F. Clark of Boston as a vice-president, 
it was announced recently by Guy M. Cox, president of 
the company. Mr. Clark’s election is effective October 1, 
on which date he will assume home office duties in con- 
nection with group insurance activities and district office 
administration. 

Miss E. C. Fulford, formerly of the Toronto City Branch 
of the Canada Life Assurance Co., has been transferred 
to Toronto Osgoode to take over the duties of acting 
branch cashier. Miss Fulford was also previously con- 
nected with the Central Toronto Branch. 

E. B. Dudley, for eleven years manager of the life, ac- 
cident and group departments of the Travelers’ Chicago 
office, is soon to return to Charlotte, N. C., to assume the 
management of the company’s branch office there. The 
move is made at Mr. Dudley’s request to satisfy his desire 
to be relieved of the heavy responsibilities of the Chicago 
office in order that he may return south. With his removal 
to Charlotte, he is given the post he held prior to his com- 
ing to Chicago in 1927. 

W. Pau! Stillman, prominent Newark bank official and 
business man, has been named a director of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. He succeeds Henry G. Atha, 
a director of the company for twenty-four years, who has 
resigned for reasons of health. Mr. Stillman is president 
of the National State Bank of Newark, in which the 
Mutual Benefit has maintained an account since the found- 
ing of the company in 1845. 

Sim H. Wells, formerly of Raleigh, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the newly established office of the 
National Life of Vermont, at Greensboro, N. C., it was an- 
nounced recently by Charles C. Wimbish, of Greensboro, 
state agent. 

Walter L. Varco, assistant district manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society at Austin, Minn., has 
been appointed district manager, succeeding C. W. 
Streeter, who was recently promoted to manager at St. 
Paul. 

P. O. McLain has been appointed supervisor of the 
Columbia (S. C.) branch of the Shenandoah Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Roanoke, Va. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


At its first meeting since the appointment of majority 
members by Governor E. W. Marland, the Oklahoma Fra- 
ternal Insurance Board has elected Noah Watts, of Okla- 
homa City, state manager of the Modern Woodmen of 
America, as chairman. Insurance Commissioner Jess G. 
Read, ex-officio member, will be secretary. Other mem- 
bers are: R. L. Forgan, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Florence 
Harris, Muskogee, and Clem Moran, Muskogee. 


DIVIDENDS 


The directors of the Travelers Insurance Co. have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of $4 a share, pay- 
able October 1 on stock of record September 19. 
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Sales Gems From 


Sales Leaders 


The following excerpts are from 
addresses at the Hot Springs Re- 
gional Sales Congress of Provident 
Mutual Agents: 

* . * 
Agency Assistant E. Milnor Bechtel 
on Putting Plans to Work: 

I remember an experience I once 
had in Boston. It was my first visit 
to that interesting city and I had 
spent the day wandering through the 
historic spots there. Late in the af- 
ternoon I found myself down by the 
harbor and I was attracted by the 
number of boats there. I must have 
looked like a tourist, for soon an old 
sailor attached himself to me and 
showed me around. He proved to be 
very entertaining and he had a wealth 
of information about the boats and 
their cargoes and the ports where 
they were bound, interspersing all 
this with tales of his own experiences 
at sea. It was now twilight and we 
were standing at the end of a pier 
looking out over the water. I had to 
be getting back to the hotel, so I 
thanked him, gave him a tip and 
started to leave. He was very profuse 
in his thanks and became a bit wistful 
as he told me of his recent hard luck. 
But as he shook hands and said good- 
bye his face brightened and he smiled 
and said, “But, some day my ship is 
coming in from out there. I’m going 
to have a ship of my own some day.” 
All I could think of to say was, “Sure, 
you will, old boy; sure, you will.” 
And as I left and looked back at 
him staring out over the water, the 
thought that kept pounding through 
me was, ships that are never sent out, 
can’t come in. Ships that you never 
put to sea, don’t come back home. 

* * * 
Harold D. Krafft, 
Fear: 

A man doesn’t expect to die prema- 
turely or expect to be penniless in old 
age, but whether he admits it or not, 
deep down in his heart he is afraid 
of both of these things. 

* * * 
Vice President Williard K. 
Safety: 

Life insurance is safe for the in- 
sured and safe for the beneficiary. 
But how sure is life insurance for the 
agent? It is safe only to the extent 
that he makes a good living. What a 
magnificent thing it would be if every 
agency organization could say that 
there were no active whole-time men 
in the organization who paid for less 
than $100,000 a year! Such a goal is 
a long way off, but active steps are 
being taken to reach it. 


Washington, on 


Wise on 
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-Prospectinga 


Harold S. Brownlee, Pittsburgh, Tells 
a Story: 

Two years ago a friend of mine took 
his four-year-old boy swimming in 
Lake Erie. As the big waves broke 
over the little fellow, his arm tight- 
ened around his father’s neck, but 
he did not cry. He merely said, “You 
wouldn’t let me drown, would you. 
Daddy?” 

My friend said that he would not 
—and he didn’t! Last year he died 
suddenly. His life insurance estate, 
built at considerable sacrifice, has 
made it possible for that little boy 
and his mother to have an income of 
$97.50 a month for 17 years and $95 
monthly after that. Truly, isn’t that 
father the greatest guy in the world 
so far as his youngster is concerned? 


* 


Vice President F. Phelps Todd on 
Underwriting Problems: 

The agent himself can do much to 
assure the ultimate acceptance of his 
case by supplying full information to 
the Home Office at the start. In a 
recent study of 500 applications which 
were acted upon without delay, we 
found only 70 cases listed as “noi 
taken.” A study of 500 applications 
which were delayed for various rea- 
sons showed 116 cases “not taken.” 


* * ~ 


Vance C. Lang, Cincinnati, on Pro- 
gramming: 

The word “program” itself denotes 
correlation, orderliness. If we are to 
correlate, if we are to arrange the 
prospect’s life insurance estate in an 
orderly manner, weaving it into our 
sales presentation as a basis for sug- 
gesting additional protection, certainly 
we must know the nature of his pres- 
ent life insurance and his family sit- 
uation. 

Agency Assistant Ernest A. Farring- 
ton on the Importance of the Agent: 

You as individuals are so important 
that at least 70 per cent—and quite 
probably 80 per cent to 90 per cent— 
of your business will come to you for 
no other reason in the world thar: 
the fact that you are you. 


+ * * 


Hiram A. Frishkorn, Pittsburgh, on 
the Value of Silence: 

One of the first things I learned in 
this business was when to talk and 
when to keep quiet and wait for an 
answer. 





idvertising Manager Nelson A. Whitt Hen 
on Direct Mail: Cont 
Does it help to send a direct mj | 
letter to your prospects before yall meth 
call on them? You bet it does! Som pefer 
time ago we helped an agent in Phik@ corai 
delphia prepare some “pre-approac)'R him t 
letters for 168 persons. In a year ay 
a half he has sold 19 of them—a total pa) 
of $112,000 of paid business. Gets 
It also helps in many cases to seu “T, 


a letter after your call, summariziylf him ; 
the interview and increasing yoy 
prestige. Such letters arrive when; Herr; 
prospect’s sales resistance is at a lw Gives 
point, and are frequently helpful ¢ Sur 
making the subsequent _intervien von be 
more effective. the b 
lord. 
just 7 
Alexander M. Knapp, Baltimonfito otl 
Gives Business Insurance Approadi stisf: 
I tried to find out all about thing so 
prospect and his business, but all 
could learn was that he already bill Stokes 
$125,000 of personal insurance. Selling 


when I finally met him I said: “If ti [ha 


business pays you well enough to wife t! 
a family and carry $125,000 person busbar 
insurance—and there is apparently wi dred d 
other active executive in the busine! arra: 

-then it seems to me that the busi¥at the 
ness would be in a bad way if yo my sid 
were not here to run it.” 

Believe it or not, he admitted MB Howar 


had thought of the matter, and witht veys: 
six weeks he bought $100,000 busine® Eye; 






insurance from me. veys, T 
of ther 
Edward A. Sawin, Philadelphia, } Charleg 
Making Money: rertisin 
The determining factor in our® I fin 
comes is the purchasing power of @ and bl 
clients. me of 
Theodo 
Vaughan C. Chambers, Philadelpt] Trusts : 
on Keeping Records: I’ve y 
Only a recognized fault can progvmy created 
improved work. That is why a catéllil afterwa 
record of calls and interviews is“ around, 
important to each of us. there’s 
agreeme 
i insurang 

George P. Shoemaker, New York® 
Cash in the Bank: Alfred ( 
In discussing emergency values Qi rane: 
life insurance with a prospect I Pn 0 
“Some men carry a sufficient sum “1 the 
money in the bank to take care of = T 
emergencies. Is that your habit? that the 
If the prospect says, “Yes,” = a 






have qualified him! 
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and Selling- 


Henry Maclin, III, Greensboro, on 
Contacts : 
| believe in the personal contact 
method of selling. One day I sold a 
reference prospect $10,000 of life in- 
surance by telephone—I’ve never seen 
him to this day! 
* * 
Rwart W. Simpkinson, Cincinnati, 
Gets by the Secretary: 
“Tell Mr. Prospect I want to see 
him about his son, John!” 
’ * 

Harry J. Warren, III, 
Gives a Sales Argument: 
Sure, Mr. Prospect, I know it keeps 
you busy paying bills—to the butcher, 
the baker, the doctor and the land- 
lord. But when you pay them you are 
just paying your hard-earned money 
to other fellows. Wouldn’t it be a 
satisfaction to know that you are pay- 
ing some money to yourself?” 


* 


Baltimore, 


Stokes B. Carrigan, Philadelphia, on 
Selling the Wife: 

I have lost lots of cases because the 
wife thought I was going to pry her 
husband loose from three or four hun- 
dred dollars that she could use. Now 
larrange to talk to husband and wife 
at the same time. If the wife is on 
my side she is a strong ally. 

Howard C. Gollop, Buffalo, on Sur- 
veys: 

Everybody knows how to make sur- 
veys. The real trick is to make enough 
of them. 

Charles D. Rhodes, Bluefield, on Ad- 
vertising : 

I find that direct 
and blotters have 
most of my cases. 


mail, calendars 
helped me close 


Me 


Theodore M. Leinbach, Reading, on 
Trusts : 


I’ve hever seen an insurance trust 
treated first and life insurance bought 
afterwards. It’s always the other way 
around. It’s a good closing point that 
there’s no use drawing up a trust 
agreement if you can’t get the life 
insurance, 

* tk * 
Alfred G. Steer, Philadelphia, on Ap- 
pearance : 

The old time salesman dressed so 
that the prospect was conscious of 
him. Today’s salesman dresses so 
that the prospect is never conscious 
— attire, favorably or unfavor- 

y. 


Spiller Hicks, Richmond, on Practis- 
ing What You Preach: 

Put first things first. The more we 
sacrifice to pay premiums on our own 
insurance, the more our prospects will 
sacrifice to pay their premiums and 
ours as well! 


Ray W. Druckenmiller, Allentown, on 
Stimulation : 

In the interview I try to get ex- 
cited about the prospect’s program. 
That helps get the prospect excited, 
too. 


Joe B. 
Face: 

One of our worst handicaps to prog- 
ress is our failure to face facts—our 
urge to justify wrong methods to save 
our face. It sometimes takes sales 
contests to jolt us out of our com- 
placency. 


Long Knoxville, on Saving 


Work Record Analysis 
For Month 


Are calls and hours in the field 
worth the effort? Here’s a good an- 
swer by F. W. Darling, Cedar Rapids 
agency manager for the Bankers Life 
of Iowa, in the form of an analysis 
of the work records of two members 
of his agency in August: 


Salesman “A” 
Total possible work days... 
Actual work days (from reports) 
Hours in the field............... 
Total calls made (seen and out).. 
Total interviews 
Total applications ene nhh iy 
Total first year commissions... .. . $181.96 
Minutes for each call (whether seen 

or not) iwete's 67 

Calls per interview aa 31/3 
Interviews per application 4% 
Each interview worth*.... $1.23 
Each hour in the field worth* 


Salesman “B”" 

Total possible work days..... 
Actual work days (from reports) 
Hours in the field.... 
Total calls made (seen and out) 
Total interviews 
Total applications ee ; 
Total first year commissions . 
Minutes for each call (whether 

GE Bb bs be aw dR eecdeciess 
Calls per interview... ene 
Interviews per application... 
Each interview worth*.......... 
Each hours in the field worth 


*Renewal commissions excluded. 

Three applications for a total vol- 
ume of $41,000 gave J. Kenneth Heil 
of Kentucky leadership of the Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa in the week ended 
Sept. 13. 


Absolute Minimum 
Of Effort 


Write your policyholders at least 
once a year; call on them at least 
before every change of age. For the 
agent who is too busy, does not care 
to bother with the item of direct mail, 
and whose idea of complete service 
is to furnish a needful policyholder 
with a loan application blank, the 
above opening sentence might well 
be adopted as a slogan. The change 
of age remains one of the prime 
movers in the placing of additional 
business and a birthday greeting card 
will always continue to be one of the 
most convenient and a fundamental 
builder of good will. 

If the receipt of a birthday card 
did nothing more than to remind a 
policyholder that he owned some life 
insurance on which a premium will 
again be due soon, it would fulfill 
a useful purpose. The premium due 
dates have a way of sneaking up on 
people and premium loans and rein- 
statements often are caused by just 
plain negligence on the part of the 
client. So many of the wage earners 
and small salary earners allow com- 
peting products to creep into their 
budgets—competitive products which 
are sold to them on instalment plans 
and paid for by the week or month. 
The result often is that life insurance 
is sacrificed to poor management. 

Every agent owes it to himself, 
after a more altruistic consideration 
of his policyholders and his company, 
to safeguard his renewals by seeing 
his client at least once a year to offer 
him the change of age bargain and 
to say “happy birthday” via mail in 
order to remind him to save. 


Many Young Policyholders 
Canada Life Study Shows 


In a study of a thousand applica- 
tions made by E. G. Saunders, head 
of the policy department of the Can- 
ada Life Assurance Company, it was 
found that 44.1 per cent of the bene- 
ficiaries named were parents of the 
applicant, indicating that a good por- 
tion of business is being written on 
young lives. The following table 
shows the complete analysis: 


Percentage 
of Total 


Type of 
Beneficiary 
Wife if otherwise 

children 
Parents 
Children 
Estate 
Miscellaneous 


living, 
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you will appreciate the new ideas he ie qual 
te give you. You will find him as appreciative 
value of your time as he is of your business 






Youry very truly 



























Open Doors Say “Come In” 
to our field associates 





Home Office executives, who sign Open 
Door pre-approach letters, introduce 
General American Life fieldmen to 
their prospects. And this service is 
given cost-free. 

First call follow-ups result in 80% 
interviews, 65% qualified prospects 
and 6% sales. Each letter, on one 
man’s firstcall record, is worth $5.35 
in commissions. 

Fourteen sales-tested letters adapt- 
able to each of your multiple lines, are 
available. Our field associates express 
their appreciation for these letters by 
the profitable use they make of them. 















GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 





MULTIPLE LINES 


Participating + Non-Participating «+ Salary 
Savings + Juvenile « Sub-Standard + Annuities 
Commercial Accident & Health + Group 
Life + WholesaleInsurance + Group Accident 
and Sickness + Group Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment «+ Group Hospitalization 
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The second annual meeting of the Institute of Home 
AGENCY NEWS Office Underwriters for November 4 and 5 at the Brown 


Manager A. Van Goldman of the LaSalle Ordinary “a Hotel, Louisville, Ky., is announced by Emmett Russell, 
agency for the Prudential at Chicago has announced t Pn Jr., of the Life and Casualty Insurance Co., president of 
promotion of Don K. Alford, Robert J. Murphy and C. P. F. the tnetitute. 


Waidler to assistant managerships. see 
Paul G. Dallwig of the Thurman agency of the New ’ 
England Mutual Life at Chicago will give a series of six- JUDICIAL 
teen “layman lectures” at the Field Museum of Natural In the case of Columbian National Life Insurance (Co, 
History in Chicago this winter. vs. Carl K. Withers, the latter being commissioner of 
M. J. Doyle has renewed his general agency contract banking and insurance of New Jersey, the Court of Errors 
with the General American Life Insurance Co. for the and Appeals has affirmed the New Jersey Supreme Court 
state of Colorado. He has established offices at Colorado in setting aside an order of Commissioner Withers disap- 
Springs. Except for the past three years, when he was proving a form of policy issued by the company, on the 
engaged in another business, Mr. Doyle has been represent- ground that it violated the usury laws in charging inter- 
ing General American Life, and its predecessor company, est in advance on policy loans. 
Missouri State Life, since 1913. He was formerly a part- The appeal from the decision of the Supreme Court of 
ner in the Doyle & Raley General Agency. He holds a California, upholding the reorganization of the Pacific 
record for qualifying as a member of the “$100,000 Club” Mutual Life Insurance Co. of California, will be argued be- 
ten different times. fore the Supreme Court of the United States on October 17. 


Retailers Led Buyers 
Last Month 


Retail dealers ranked first among 
all occupational groups last month in 
total volume purchased by buyers of 
large policies, according to the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Con- 
pany’s monthly survey of buyers of 
policies for $10,000 or more. Al- 
though first in total volume, retail 
dealers ranked second to brokers, bank 
managers and real estate company 
officials in number of large policies 
bought. Physicians and surgeons were 
tied with the retail dealers. 

Occupational groups, listed accord- 
ing to total volume of insurance pur- 
chased in policies of $10,000 or more, 
are: Retail dealers; brokers, bank 
managers and real estate company 
officials; managers of printing and 
engraving companies; physicians and 
surgeons; wholesale dealers; insur 
ance agents; managers of dry clean- 
ing companies; office managers; 
housewives; lawyers, judges and jus 
tices; automobile and accessory deal 
ers; operators and officials of mine 
and ore mills. 

s o * 


State Mutual Director 


The State Mutual Life has at 
nounced the election of Chester D. 
Heywood, well-known Worcester it 
dustrialist, as a director of the com 
pany. Mr. Heywood’s election, made 
public by President Chandler Bullock 
following the September meeting of 
the directors, fills the vacancy caused 
by the death in May of his uncle 
Albert S. Heywood, who had jut 
rounded out 20 years on the board 
Mr. Heywood’s term runs until 19% 
He is president of the Heywood Boo 
and Shoe Company and is a direct! 
of the Mechanics National Bank @ 
Worcester and the Providence af 
Worcester Railroad Company. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


LEFT T. P. Cassidy’s office in Waterbury, at noon on 
Tuesday of last week. I was the last one out as they 
were closing in respect to Edward D. Duffield. I headed 
toward Middletown. It had raining steadily 
Saturday night and I ran into a deluge heavier than any 
preceding rain. Between Meriden and Middletown I found 


been since 


the road entirely covered with a huge slide on which turf 
and trees were intact. In the downpour I guessed I had 
gone off the road. I managed to get around the slide only 
to find the road farther on under two feet of water. 


EDNESDAY I scheduled for Providence, but 

with a foresight I can’t explain I turned on the radio 
to gather some weather statistics. I found it was impos- 
sible to get through either Stafford Springs or Willimantic. 
I stayed at Later I took the family out to see 
the high water, as the Connecticut had risen twenty feet. 
While we were out we ran into blinding rain and a high 
trees crashing around 


was 


home. 


wind. I turned back in time to see 
the house. The garage door was torn from my hands while 
closing it. 
a 

OR over two hours it blew and rained. I went out in a 
ee suit that I haven’t used for twenty years. I was 
knocked down by a blind from a neighbor’s house; then ! 
stood in a protected spot, and in five minutes I saw eight 





huge trees and two telephone poles leveled. A huge section 
of a roof hurtled itself into the middle of the road. Across 
the street an aged elm crashed into a Ford, which promptly 


In the first lull I offered to escort one 
of our visitors home. It was impossible to drive, and we 
began a zig-zag course over lawns, as the streets were 
impassable. We dodged wires that covered the ground in 
all directions. Debris was everywhere. We climbed porches. 
We crawled under partly fallen trees. We were knee-deep 
in water half of the time. 


exposed its innards, 


HEN we arrived at my friend’s house we found a 

horrible mess. The roof had been torn off and the 
rooms, containing old paintings and valuable furniture and 
books, were in a heart-rending condition. Professor Schnei- 
ler was directing the efforts of his neighbors in an effort 
to save his Lares and Penates. In a few moments I found 
myself on the business end of a broom slushing water out 
of the living room. 

® 


HAT night we went out to view the fury of the wind an:] 

rain. There were no lights. Candles were selling for 
a dime and there was a rush for flashlight batteries. The 
campus at Wesleyan was tragedy itself. The Chapel tower 
off, and with it came most of the roof. The 
streets were impassable, and a host of freshmen were busy 
with axes, working by lantern light. We wended our way 
homeward rather somberly. Down by the Congregational 
Church my flashlight picked up a white object. It was a 
Pulpit blown from its position in front of the 
Church, on which was written, “Some of us call it Autumn, 
while others call it God.” 


blown 


was 


Wayside 








WEEKLY 


Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- 





INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 





ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Aug. 28 ment Sept. 3 ment Sept. 10 ment Sept. 17 ment 
= 2.15 8,983 & 
( >roperty.......- ganna $334,246 4.10 $849,828 12.15 $175,375 2.14 $348,988 4.1 
ee Rone AE RS 1,112:240 13.65 1,896,896 27.11 1,490,581 18.16 1,973,528 23.63 
Total . $1,446,486 17.75 $2,746,724 39.26 $1,665,956 20.30 $2,322,511 27.81 
Railroa it 
Boode —_ = $4,210 05 $123,755 1.77 $125,897 1.53 $26,691 32 
Oss 6 pond cee sack eeabeabdeneedens ... wear ao - §~erege ~  « ween “ieee “o8 ___tseees ba 
Total ee ae $4,210 05 $123,755 1.77 $125,897 1.53 $26,691 32 
Public Utility Securities 
is ae ae $3,389,125 41.59 $3,255,753 46.53 $4,422,839 53.90 $1,618,112 * 19.37 
CS occu wisecceneeeceae aeuuee wir!  <asae | ° 0O°!lUuaee ||!) eee <a" ~ “"Sgaten sée% 
Bi itt id aie ans pane ob wee eae $3,389,125 41.59 $3,255,753 46.53 $4,422,839 53.90 $1,618,112 19.37 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds... £800,000 9.81 $178,859 2.55 $400,000 4.87 $2,098,300 256.12 
oS eee 165,188 a )06CClt(it pe PO mie 384,281 4.60 
ds of Ot i Gove «+ #§;« #«©«2+« eee ates ‘s+ .#eeene 45° # # «.. eeeeee o0ee 
State, rng en ooh . ee 2,228,724 27.35 624,056 8.92 1,089,812 13.28 1,668,178 19.97 
ee $3,193,912 39.19 $802,915 11.47 1,489,812 18.15 $4,150,759 49.69 
Miscellaneous Securities 
 eGhuidat vids Siadacka<eeeeo en $114,125 1.40 $67,650 97 $501,414 6.11 $233,986 2.80 
vin Px vnaGdion sean ade acite ied 1,425 ee ieee) pa | ee 5 855 01 
Total $115,550 1.42 $67,650 7 $501,414 6.11 $234,841 2.81 
Recapitulation 
Bonds ..... as ekatin ‘a $6,701,372 82.23 $4,250,073 60.74 $6,539,962 79.70 $6,029,548 72.18 
| SREP a 1,425 ‘02 cee cause ee Agee 855 01 
iss. sc'ovescoveicebe 1,446,486 17.75 2.746,724 39.26 1,665,956 20.30 2,322,511 27.81 
So ee ee $8,149,283 100.00 $6,996,797 100.00 $8,205,918 100.00 $8,352,914 100.00 
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$30 Every Thursday 


ALIFORNIA proposes to 
usher in the millenium by 
paying $30 every Thursday to 
every resident of specified stand- 
ing past age 50 who is neither an 
employer nor an employe. All 
that is necessary to keep the pay- 
ments coming is to remain out 
of employment and to refrain 
from employing any one else. 
Of course there is a catch in 
it, but a notable fact is that the 
proposal has already lost an old 
war horse the nomination for a 
senatorship. The catch: This $30 
is not ordinary Federal money 
but “warrants” issued by the 
State and redeemable by the 
State in ordinary money only 
after a 2-cent stamp bought with 
ordinary money is attached to it 
every week for 52 weeks. In 
other words, the warrant has the 
ingenious merit of serving as a 
medium of exchange and as a 
tax-collecting agency, not only 
for the pension dollar but for 
4 cents on every dollar to pay 
for the trouble. 

Of course these warrants are 
not legal tender outside of Cali- 
fornia; under the United States 
Constitution, California can’t 
coin money—not yet. But circu- 
lation is to be induced by provid- 
ing that the warrants may be 
used to pay half the salary of 
any public employe and half the 
cost of any public purchase. Fur- 
thermore, you can rest assured 
that there will be no state in- 
come tax on any warrants you 
may hold—none except of course 
2 per cent a week for your “war- 
rant redemption stamps”; and 
whenever your warrants are 
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PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


UBLIC confidence in life insurance is 

general in every village, town, and 
city in America, and everyone knows 
that life insurance has had a glorious 
record of accomplishment. The best il- 
lustration of its effectiveness is in the 
payment of claims to the families in 
these communities. How many of us 
can appreciate what it means to have 
life insurance companies pay to the 
families of America during the depres- 
sion years almost ten billions of dollars? 
The actual amount from 1930 through 
1936 was nine billions four hundred and 
five millions, a sum which no one of us 
here can properly evaluate. No wonder 
the American public has confidence in 
life insurance—George Willard Smith, 
president, New England Mutual Life. 








taken in connection with a pur- 
chase, no sales tax is payable. 

Apparently no bank is re- 
quired to touch these warrants 
and of course they are of no value 
outside of California. How valu- 
able they may prove to be inside 
the State is the subject of heated 
debate. 

Would you like to see this 
plan extended to your State?— 
Think it over. 


Obstacle To Recovery 


NE of the greatest obstacles 

to recovery is a capital mar- 
ket which in spite of all efforts 
does not seem to be able to get 
out of the doldrums. The Brook- 
ings Institution is now engaged 
in a survey which proposes to 
find the answer to the question 


of lagging stock and bond flotp 
tions. But the questions chiefy 
asked by the Institution relate 
the difficulties of security dis 
tribution rather than of obtaip. 
ing flotation at all. The Instity. 
tion seems to be interested in th 
technicalities much more tha 
in the econmic reasons ani 


forces which block new issue # 


The topic of filing and registn. 
tion and waiting as well as gen. 
eral New Deal legislation is pr. 
ferred to that of delving into th 
Why and When and How ¢ 
stimulating new flotations. 

Even if all these question 
were answered 100 per cent, th 
only result of the survey woul 
be new laws, different technicali- 
ties, other formulas, changed di: 
rections of filing and registering 
and waiting. But it would no 
help the capital market. A ma 
who does not want to work bk 
cause he does not see the neces 
sity, that is, profitability, of it 
will hardly be influenced by: 
legal change of working hours 
by an amendment to the Work 
men’s Compensation Law, « 
similar measures. Neither wil 
the investor be stopped from 
wading into the market by a fer 
technicalities — or, vice vers 
will he be attracted by their re 
moval. If war should break ou 
in Europe, no amount of law 
decrees, technical brakes woul 
prevent the American capitd 
market to soar sky-high, with 
prices soaring, industries boom 
ing, working hours and wage 
rising, with demand exceedin 
the supply; because then ther 
would be the incentive of profi 
—which is the only thing th 
capital market lacks. 
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AURICE V. PEW, commis- 
sioner of insurance for the 
important state of lowa, was born 
September 5, 1898, in LeMarrs, 
lowa. When he was at a very 
young age, his family moved to 
St. Paul, where he received his 
grade and high school education. 
From St. Thomas College in the 
same city he received further train- 
ing and received his LL.B. from the 
St. Paul College of Law in 1921. 

Time had been taken out for a 
year as midshipman in the United 
States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis during the World War, 
but he resigned at the end of the 
period of hostilities in order to 
finish his legal education. 

mmissioner Pew entered in 
the general practice of law in St. 


During the World War 
M. V. Pew accepted 
appointment to the 
United States Naval 
Academy. The other 
snapshots suggest the 
love of action which 
took him to Annapolis. 


MAURICE V. PEW 


St. Paul College, practicing there 
successfully from 1921 to 1927. 
At the conclusion of this initial 
venture into the field of his chosen 
work, he went to Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, as claims attorney for the 
Standard Accident Insurance 
Company, of Detroit, Michigan, 
remaining in that capacity until 
1933 when he entered independent 
insurance practice in Cedar 
Rapids. In 1934 he was the Demo- 
cratic nominee for the office of 
district judge in that city. 

On July |, 1935, Mr. Pew was 
appointed first deputy by the then 
Commissioner Ray Murphy and 
served in that capacity until Com- 
missioner Murphy's resignation 
February first of this year, when 
he succeeded to the office he now 


Commissioner of Insurance for lowa holds. 


aul following his graduation from 
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A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 
Writes Us 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 I 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 

I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's. 

With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 

Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 

In this case there are 39 years of experience behind this 
preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 
Order a copy for your own use. 
are swinging to the dependability of 


GUIDE 


Hundreds of agents 
the HANDY 





List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 
(Ask for company club rates) 
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PERFECT PROTECTION 


you don’t have to die to win 


In addition to every standard form of life insur- 
ance coverage, the Perfect Protection policy of 
Reliance Life includes accident and health insur- 
ance. 


Perfect Protection appeals to the prospect who 
might be indifferent to life insurance alone. To 
Perfect Protection is attributed the outstanding 
growth of Reliance Life insurance in force since 
1912, when this unique type of personal coverage 
was originated by Reliance. 


Reliance Life meets every buyer’s preference by 
issuing Participating, Non-Participating, Juvenile. 
Retirement Income, Annuities, Sub-Standard, Ac- 
cident, Health, Mortgage Redemption, and In- 
surance for Women. 


These contracts are available to YOU as surplus 
lines. 


RELIANCE LIFE! 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH | 


More than $465,000,000 of life insurance in force 





A Great Reliance 


Someone has pointed out that our life on 
this earth, in comparison with time, is very 
brief. 


much to do and little time in which to do 


We come to realize that there is 


it. Many men die with plans uncompleted, 
and many others are prevented by physical 
impairment from working out their plans. 
Life insurance, therefore, has become a 
great reliance, for it underwrites a man’s 
future—his greatest gamble. He can have 
the highest ambitions, the best intentions, 
and lay what he considers fool-proof 
plans, but death or disability can destroy 
them with one stroke. Unless he is un- 
usually wealthy, he must rely upon life 










insurance. 


_Aassachurel Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 





Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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